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Art the beginning of the present decade the taxation of 
inheritances in the United States was confined to half a dozen 
commonwealths—Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and West Virginia — forming a little group of 
which Pennsylvania was the geographic center, as it was also 
the state which had first resorted to that form of taxation. In 
1891 this group of states was enlarged by the addition of 
Massachusetts at one end and Tennessee at the other, and the 
following year New Jersey was added. Maine, Michigan, Ohio, 
and California adopted this form of taxation in 1893, Louisiana 
revived its old tax on foreign heirs in 1894, while inheritance- 
tax laws were enacted in 1895 by Illinois and Missouri, in 1896 
by Vermont, Virginia, and Iowa, and in 1897 by Minnesota and 
Montana. Thus the legislation of seven years has added fifteen 
states to the list; but the laws of Michigan and Missouri have 
been annulled by the courts for local or special reasons, so that 
the inheritance tax is now found in just nineteen common- 
wealths. It should be added that in the income-tax provisions 
of the national revenue act of 1894, income was so defined as 
to include “money and the valve of all personal property 
acquired by gift or inheritance.” Whenever the sum of an 
inheritance and the year’s income proper exceeded $4000, 
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therefore, the excess was to have been taxed 2 percent. The 
annulment of the income tax by the supreme court did away 
with this part of it, although it is well established that Congress 
may impose an inheritance tax as such;" and this it has now 
done in the war revenue act. 

Two important tendencies which had not before made them- 
selves felt in America have been particularly noticeable in this 
recent legislation; progressive rates have been adopted in four 
cases, and in several states the tax has been made applicable to 
direct as well as collateral heirs. 


In Ohio, the act of 1893? imposing a collateral inheritance 
tax was supplemented the following year? by an act placing a 
progressive tax upon direct inheritances, at the following rates : 


When the value of the entire property of the decedent — 
Exceeds $ 20,000 and does not exceeed $ 50,000, I per cent. 


Exceeds “ 200,000, 1%“ “ 
Exceeds 100,000 “ 200,000, 2 
Exceeds 200,000 “ 300,000, 3 
Exceeds 300.000 “ 34% “ 
Exceeds 500,000 “ “ ” 1,000,000, 4 


Exceeds 
This tax applied not only to heirs in the direct line, but to 
all relatives exempt from the collateral inheritance tax, includ- 
ing the decedent’s brothers and sisters, nephews and _ nieces. 
The tax on more distant relatives and strangers was now‘ 
increased from 3% to 5 per cent., and the exemption was 
reduced from $10,000 to $200. 

The direct inheritance-tax law was declared unconstitutional 
by the supreme court of Ohio in June 1895,5 one of the six 
judges dissenting. The chief contention in opposition to the 
tax was that it was a tax on property, and hence in violation of 
a constitutional provision directing that laws should be passed 
taxing by a uniform rule all property according to its true value 


*Scholey vs. Rew, 23 Wallace, 331. 4 Lbid., p. 169. 
* Laws of 1893, p. 14. 5 State vs. Ferris, 53 Ohzo State, 314. 


’ Laws of 1894, p. 166. 
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in money. The circuit court of Hamilton county had denied 
that it was a tax on property, but had held it unconstitutional 
on the sole ground that there was an exemption of $20,000 
without a corresponding deduction from the taxable estates. 
“If the statute exempted $20,000 (or any other sum) of every 
estate from taxation,” said this court, ‘it would, in our judg- 
ment, be equal and valid, even in imposing a graded tax, as it 
does.” The supreme court of the state agreed with the lower 
court that the tax was not one on property, but was on the right 
or privilege of succession, and hence was not inconsistent with 
the above-mentioned clause of the constitution; but both the 
exemption of $20,000 and the progressive scale were held to be 
in conflict with the following section of the bill of rights : 


All political power is inherent in the people. Government is instituted 
for their equal protection and benefit. 


As the conclusion is at first sight none too obvious, the 
reasoning of the court is reproduced below: 


If government is instituted for the equal protection and benefit of the 
people, it follows that laws which are passed under a government so insti- 
tuted, must likewise be for the equal protection and benefit of the people. 
This statute fails to protect equally the people who exercise the right and 
privilege of receiving or succeeding to property. The right to receive the 
first twenty thousand dollars of an estate not exceeding that sum, is pro- 
tected from taxation, while the right to receive the first twenty thousand dol- 
lars of an estate exceeding that sum is taxed the sum of two hundred 
dollars. This is not equal protection. Again, the right to receive fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property of an estate not exceeding that sum is 
taxed five hundred dollars, while the right to receive fifty thousand dollars 
of an estate exceeding that sum is [taxed] seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
This is not equal protection. The same may be said of the other gradations 
provided for in the statute. 

The right or privilege of receiving or succeeding to property is valuable 
in proportion to the value of the thing received. It cannot be consistently 
said that the right to receive twenty thousand dollars is of no value, and that 
the right to receive twenty thousand and one dollars is of the value of two 
hundred dollars and one cent. 

Again, he who uses the right or privilege of receiving property of the 
value of twenty thousand and one dollars, and pays therefor a tax of two 
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hundred dollars and one cent, is not equally benefited for the tax paid, as he 
who uses the same right or privilege of receiving property of the value of 
twenty thousand dollars, without paying any tax whatever for the use of such 
right. The exemption of twenty thousand dollars and the increase of the 
per cent. as the value of the estate increases, renders this statute unconsti- 
tutional. 

Our constitution requires equality in our tax laws, and also equality in 
their execution as near as may be. The only exemption allowed, as to taxa- 
tion of property, is personal property to the amount of two hundred dollars 
to each individual, and certain other property devoted to public or charitable 
uses. Two hundred dollars in value to each individual is the extent to 
which the legislature has the power to exempt personal property from taxa- 
tion. The constitution must be regarded as consistent with itself throughout, 
and as section 2, of article 12, permits an exemption from taxation of per- 
sonal property not exceeding two hundred dollars, a construction of section 
2 of the bill of rights is thereby evinced to the effect that in the taxation of 
subjects other than property, an exemption up totwo hundred dollars in value 
would be regarded as for the equal protection and benefit of the people. 
The exemption must be equally for all, and the rate per cent. must be the 


same on all estates. There can be no discrimination in favor of the rich or 


poor. 

The court declined to discuss the provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal constitution in this connec- 
tion, saying that they were no broader than the section of the 
state bill of rights above quoted. It will be noticed that the 
court emphasized the inequalities resulting from the particular 
mode of exemption and progression under consideration, rather 
than the inequality of progressive taxation in general. If the 
first $20,000 of every estate had been exempt, if the next 
$30,000 had been always subjected to the lowest rate, if the 
next higher rate had been applied only to the excess above 
$50,000, and so on throughout the scale, not only would the 
tax have been much more equitable, but it might also have run 
the gauntlet of the courts in safety. To be suré, the supreme 
court added that ‘the rate per cent. must be the same on all 
estates,’ and even suggested that the constitutional require- 
ments concerning property taxes were applicable to the matter 
of exemption, although it had refused to apply them to the 
matter of uniformity, and had expressly said “ it is property and 
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not franchises that cannot be exempted ;’’* but these dicta were 
not necessary to the decision of the case, and cannot be con- 
sidered as having the force of law. 

While this case was pending in the supreme court of Ohio, a 
somewhat similar progressive tax was voted by the legislature 
of Illinois;*? but the progressive rates were applied not to 
direct heirs as in Ohio, but only to distant relatives and 
strangers in blood, though the nearer relatives were favored 
with generous exemptions which really had the effect of intro- 
ducing progression. The rates prescribed by this law were: 


For the decedent’s father, mother, husband, wife, child, or other lineal 
descendant, brother, sister, wife or widow of a son, husband of a daughter, 
or adopted child, 1 per cent. on the excess above $20,000 received by each 
person. 

For the decedent's uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal descendants 
of the same, 2 per cent. on the excess above $2000 received by each person. 

In all other cases (estates of less than $500 being exempt), 

On all estates of $10,000 and less, 3 per cent. 

On all estates of over 10,coo and not exceeding 20,000, 4 per cent. 

On all estates of over 20,000 and not exceeding 50,000, 5 per cent. 

On all estates of over 50,000 6 per cent. 


The validity of this law under the constitutions of Illinois 
and of the United States was soon brought in question in the 
courts, with varying results. It was affirmed by the county 
court of Adams county in August 1896,3 but denied by the 
county court of Cook county in November of the same year. 
Judge Carter, of the Cook county court, seemed disposed to 
sustain the legality of the exemptions, but he called attention 
to inequalities resulting from the form of progression adopted, 
very much as the Ohio courts had done. He said: 

If the classification be based upon reason, I believe that under our con- 
stitution an inheritance tax could be levied, graded in proportion to the 


amount received by the beneficiaries. If this portion of the law that I am 
now discussing had been worded so that all beneficiaries should be taxed 


*P. 203, ? Laws of 1895, p. 301. 
3 Benton’s Estate, 28 Chicago Legal News, 418. 
‘In re Drake Estate, 29 Chicago Legal News, 110. 
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3 per cent. on the first $10,000 that they received, 4 per cent. on the next 
$10,000, 5 per cent. on the next $30,000, and 6 per cent. on all in excess of 
that amount, I should feel strongly inclined to hold that the law was constitu- 
tional, even in the face of the Minnesota and Ohio decisions just referred to, 
and certainly a law drawn on reasonable lines graduating the taxes in pro- 
portion to the amount of property received by the beneficiaries, must be held 
constitutional, if the $20,000 exemption in the first class in this act be con- 
stitutional. Under the lawas it was passed a person who is entitled to a legacy 
of $10,001 is taxed $400.04, and will actually receive only $9600.96, while 
a person who has a legacy of only $10,000is taxed $300, and actually 
receives $9700, or about $100 more than the person who, under the will, 
was entitled to the larger legacy. 

This case was appealed to the supreme court of the state, 
and the act in question was there sustained,’ with but one dis- 
senting vote among seven justices, as an exercise of the legis- 
lature’s powers of regulation of inheritance and of classification 
for purposes of taxation. On the first point the court said: 


The right to inherit and the right to devise being dependent on the 
legislative acts, there is nothing in the constitution of this state which pro- 
hibits a change of those subjects at the discretion of the law-making power. 
The law of descent and devise being the creation of the statute law, the 
power which creates may regulate and may impose conditions or burdens on 
a right of succession to the ownership of property to which there has ceased 
to be an owner because of death, and the ownership of which the state then 
provides for by the law of descent or devise. The imposition of such a 
condition or burden is not a tax upon the property itself, but on the right of 
succession thereto. To deny the right of the state to impose such a burden 
or condition is to deny the right of the state to regulate the administration of 
a decedent's estate. 
But it was claimed in opposition to the law that it conflicted 
with a provision of the state constitution declaring that ‘ the 
general assembly shall have power to tax . . . . persons 
or corporations owning or using franchises and privileges, in 
such manner as it shall from time to time direct by general 
law, uniform as to the class upon which it operates.”’ As to 
this the court said: 


That statute provides that certain classes of property which were a part 
of an estate shall be exempt from taxation under these provisions, and when 


* Kochersperger vs. Drake, 167 ///inots, 122. 
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the legislature provides other classes of property, some of which shall pay 
$I per $100, others $2, others $3, and others $4, and still others $5, and 
again others $6 per $100, six different classes are created, under and by 
which a tax is levied by valuation on the right of succession to a separate 
class of property. . . . . The broad principle presented is that the 
legislature may create new classes of property with reference to estates, 
under which they may regulate the right to inherit or devise,or take under 
devise. 

The constitutionality of the tax was called in question also 
in two cases tried in the circuit court of the United States for 
the northern district of Illinois, and this tribunal followed the 
state supreme court in refusing to declare the act unconstitu- 
tional. All three of these cases were taken together to the 
United States supreme court for a final determination of the ques- 
tion whether the act was in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal constitution. It was claimed that by this 
act, with its progressive rates and unusually large exemptions, 
the State of Illinois denied to persons within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws, deprived persons of property with- 
out due process of law, and abridged the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States. The case against the law 
was ably argued by Mr. William D. Guthrie, of New York City, 
who was associated with Mr. Seward and Mr. Choate in the 
income-tax cases three years before, and by ex-President Harri- 
son. The arguments in support of the law were by Mr. Edward 
C. Akin, attorney-general of Illinois, and Mr. T. A. Moran. 

Mr. Guthrie urged the injustice, arbitrary character, and bad 
public policy of progressive taxation, and said: ‘If the legisla- 
tures are free to impose progressive taxes, the security of prop- 
erty is gone. Concede the principle of progression, and there 
is no limit to the injustice a legislature may commit upon the 
minority.” He also called attention to the particular defects of 
the Illinois law which were pointed out by Judge Carter; so 
that if the court had chosen it might have declared the act 
unconstitutional on account of those defects, without passing 
upon the question of the legality of progressive taxation in 
general. 
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Mr. Harrison’s argument was less convincing than his col- 
league’s. His was a difficult task, for he undertook to establish 
two propositions in the face of repeated opinions, both of state 
courts and of the tribunal before which he was arguing. These 
points were: (1) That the tax in question was a property tax 
rather than a tax on the privilege of inheritance, and (2) that 
the rights of inheritance and of testamentary disposition were 
natural rights not proceeding from the legislature, and beyond 
the power of the legislature to take away. ‘‘ When they cease 
to be recognized as natural and fundamental rights,” he said at 
the close of his peroration, ‘‘we shall have dissolved the basis 
on which society rests.” The supreme court had within two 
years expressed the contrary opinions on both these points, even 
deciding that a state could tax a legacy to the United States, 
because the tax was a limitation of the testamentary power and 
not a tax on property.'. The court in its opinion? cited this 
decision and many others of similar purport, without manifest- 
ing any inclination to reverse them; but a determination of 
these points was not strictly necessary to the decision of the 
case. The real basis of the decision was simply the principle 
that progressive taxation and generous exemptions are not in 
violation of the rule of equality in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Said the court : 

That rule does not require, as we have seen, exact equality of taxation. 
It only requires that the law imposing it shall operate on all alike under the 
same circumstances. The tax is not on money; it is on the right to inherit; 
and hence a condition of inheritance, and it may be graded according to the 
value of that inheritance. The condition is not arbitrary because it is deter- 
mined by that value; it is not unequal in operation because it does not levy 
the same percentage on every dollar; does not fail to treat ‘all alike under 
like circumstances and conditions, both in the privilege conferred and the 
liabilities imposed.’ 

The opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice McKenna on April 
25, and was among the first supreme court opinions from his 


' United States vs. Perkins, 163 United States, 625. 
? Magoun vs. Trust and Savings Bank, 170 United States, 283. 
3 The words in quotation marks are from Hayes vs. Missouri, 120 United States, 68. 
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pen. There was but one dissent from the opinion of the 
majority, and that, curiously enough, was by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, who was known to have expressed himself in favor of 
progressive inheritance taxes.* But this, he said in effect, was 
not a question of political economy, but of constitutional 
limitations. 

Three years ago the legislature of Missouri imposed a collat- 
eral inheritance tax of 5 per cent. on small amounts and 7% 
per cent. on the excess above $10,000.” This was accompanied 
by an additional tax on the organization of corporations 
(applicable also to foreign corporations proposing to do busi- 
ness in the state) at the rate of twenty-five cents for each thous- 
and dollars of capital stock. The two taxes being thus joined 
in one statute, the latter seemed to bear some resemblance to 
the tax in lieu of an inheritance tax which some countries 
impose upon corporations in view of their immortality ; but the 
act provided also for a license tax on manufacturers of patent 
medicines, which tends to dispel the idea that the organization 
tax was based upon any such definite principle. One-fourth of 
the proceeds of all three taxes was assigned to the state ‘“‘ sem- 
inary fund ;” the remainder was to constitute a ‘state university 
scholarship fund,” to be held by the county treasurers for the 
benefit of the most promising needy matriculants from each 
county. This law was attacked in the courts, and has recently 
been annulled by the supreme court of the state,3 mainly on the 
ground that the establishment of scholarships is not a public 
purpose for which taxes may be levied, though it was also criti- 
cised as imposing double taxation and lacking in uniformity ; 
this was a few weeks before the inheritance-tax decision of the 
United States supreme court was announced. In the meantime 
the 7% per cent. rate had been stricken out‘ at the instance of 
the friends of the law, who hoped that its chances in the courts 


‘Dos Passos, Law of Collateral and Direct Inheritance, Legacy and Succession 
Taxes, p. 2. 

* Laws of 1895, p. 278. 4 Laws of 1897, p. 237. 

3State vs. Switzler, 45 Southwestern Reporter, 245. 
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would be improved by the relinquishment of the progressive 


feature. 


The war revenue bill, as it passed the lower house or Con- 
gress at the end of April, contained among the stamp taxes of 
Schedule A a tax on probates of wills and letters of administra- 
tion, beginning at fifty cents for small estates, and varying from 
about one twenty-five-hundredth to one ten-thousandth of the 
value of larger estates. The Senate Finance Committee struck 
out this tax and inserted instead a tax on legacies and distribu- 
tive shares of personal property only, graduated both according 
to relationship, as were the legacy and succession taxes of the 
Civil War period, and also according to amount. The following 
minimum percentages were established for personal estates from 
$10,000 to $25,000 in value, only the surviving husband or wife 
being exempt: 


Lineal issue, lineal ancestor, brother or sister, - } per cent. 
Descendants of a brother or sister, - - 
Brother or sister of a father or mother, and descend- 

ants thereof, = - - - - - - 3 
Brother or sister of a grandfather or grandmother, 

and descendants thereof, - - : - 4 * 
More distant relatives, strangers in blood, and bodies 

politic or corporate, - - - 5 


These rates are to be increased one-half for personal estates 
between $25,000 and $100,000 in value, doubled for those between 
$100,000 and $500,000, multiplied by 2% for those between 
$500,000 and one million dollars, and multiplied by 3 for those 
of more than one million dollars. The maximum rate is, there- 
fore, 15 per cent. which is twice as high as any inheritance tax 
ever before imposed in this country. Yet there was scarcely 
any opposition to this highly progressive scale, although Senator 
Lodge did criticise it because the rates were made to depend 
upon the whole amount of the decedent’s personal estate instead 
of upon the size of the individual legacies. 

In extending inheritance taxes to direct heirs New York 
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took the lead in 1891,’ with a tax of I per cent. on direct inheri- 
tances of personal property of the value of $10,000 or more. 
The New York law as thus amended was closely copied by 
Michigan two years later,? but the Michigan act was declared 
unconstitutional because it failed to comply with a provision of 
the state constitution requiring specific state taxes to be applied 
to the interest of certain educational funds and the interest and 
principal of the state debt. Then followed the equally ill-fated 
Ohio tax already described, and the more fortunate statute of 
Illinois. It remained for the year 1897 to witness the adoption 
of direct inheritance taxes by four states almost simultaneously. 
In Minnesota, an earlier law imposing a probate fee or tax 
having been declared unconstitutional* because of a clumsy and 
arbitrary schedule which was neither proportional nor progres- 
sive nor consistently regressive, and because of an exemption of 
$2000, the legislature of 1893 proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment’ authorizing a tax, either proportional or progressive, but 
not exceeding 5 per cent., on inheritances above a fixed amount. 
This amendment was adopted by the people at the election of 
the following year by a vote of 108,332 to 41,242; and it bore 
fruit last year in a statute® taxing collateral inheritances of per- 
sonal property 5 per cent., with an exemption of $5000, and 
direct inheritances of personal property 1 per cent., with an 
exemption of $10,000. A few weeks before, the Montana legis- 
lature had passed an act? which was somewhat ambiguous in its 
terms, but which was probably intended to tax collateral inher- 
itances 5 per cent., with an exemption of estates of less than 
$500, and direct inheritances of personal property only, 1 per 
cent., with an exemption in favor of estates less than $7500 in 
value. Forty per cent. of the revenue from this source was 
assigned to the general school funds of the counties, and the 
remainder to the general fund of the state. 


"Laws of 1891, c. 215. 

? Public Acts of 1893, No. 205. 4State vs. Gorman, 40 Minnesota, 232. 
3Chambe vs. Judge of Probate, 100 Michigan, 112. 

5 General Laws of 1893, c. 1; General Laws of 1895, p. 3. 

® General Laws of 1897, ¢. 293. 7 Laws of 1897, p. 83. 
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In the other two cases the new tax on direct heirs was sup- 
plementary to a collateral inheritance tax already in force. The 
Pennsylvania legislature of 1897 imposed a direct inheritance 
tax of 2 per cent. upon personal property passing to relatives 
not subject to the existing collateral inheritance tax, $5000 
being exempt in all cases.‘ This act has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by some of the orphans’ courts,? because of the 
exemption and because of a so-called retrospective clause affect- 
ing the unsettled estates of persons already dead at the passage 
of the act; but in view of the supreme court’s recent decision 
in the Illinois cases it seems very unlikely that the higher courts 
of Pennsylvania will invalidate the tax. The Connecticut legis- 
lature imposed a tax of one-half of 1 per cent. upon both 
real and personal property passing to direct heirs, only the 
excess above $10,000 of each decedent’s estate being taxable. 
At the same time the rate of the collateral inheritance tax was 
reduced from 5 to 3 per cent., and the exemption in favor of 
charitable, educational, religious, and strictly public institutions 
was repealed. 

A comparison of the statutes of the half-dozen common- 
wealths which now have the direct inheritance tax shows that 
Connecticut and Illinois are the only ones in which it affects 
real as well as personal property; this is offset in Connecticut 
by the unusually low rate, and in Illinois by a very liberal 
exemption. The Illinois law stands alone among the state 
legislation of this country in that it distinguishes three classes 
of relatives instead of only two, The rate for direct heirs is 
I per cent. except in Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and the 
exemptions vary from the $5000 of Pennsylvania to the $20,000 
of Illinois. Unfortunately, the amount of the exemption is not in 
all cases deducted from the taxable estates or inheritances; and 
not all of the statutes are clear as to whether the size of the 
estate or that of the several shares determines the liability to 


* Laws of 1897, No. 47. 3 Public Acts of 1897, c. 201. 
? Blight’s estate, 19 Pennsylvania County Court Reports, 426; Portuondo’s Estate, 
20 id., 209; contra, Lacey's Estate, 19 431. 
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taxation. One of the minor points of dispute regarding the 
Illinois law was whether the rate was determined by the size of 
the estate or that of the separate shares, and the point is still 
doubtful. The word ‘estate’ used in that connection was 
interpreted by the county judge of Cook county to mean the 
amount passing to a single individual ; while the state supreme 
court, without expressly overturning this construction, seems to 
take the opposite view when it speaks of the “classes of prop- 
erty, depending upon the estate owned by one dying possessed 
thereof.” 

Several of the recent statutes have already been declared 
constitutional and valid by the state supreme courts. This is the 
case in Maine, Massachusetts, Tennessee, Montana, and Califor- 
nia... The Ohio collateral inheritance tax also has been upheld 
by the court which annulled the tax on direct heirs.*? The dis- 
crimination between different relatives was sustained for the fol- 
lowing reason : 

Since the right to receive property by inheritance is not guaranteed by 
the constitution, it prescribes no limitation upon the power of the general 
assembly to designate the persons who may thus receive. 

In New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and other 
states the constitutionality of this form of taxation has long 
been settled. 


Some unsuccessful attempts to introduce the progressive prin- 
ciple and to tax direct heirs may be mentioned here. Quite a 
radical measure was introduced in the Nebraska legislature of 
1893, proposing a tax graduated from I to 20 per cent., 
according to the size of the estate. A Pennsylvania bill of the 
same year, providing for a direct inheritance tax of from I to 
5 per cent., passed the lower house, but being denounced as 
unconstitutional and socialistic, it failed to become law. The 

*State vs. Hamlin, 86 Maine, 495; Minot vs. Winthrop, 162 Massachusetts, 113; 
State vs. Alston, 94 Tennessee, 674; Gelsthorpe vs. Furnell (Montana), 51 Pacific 
Reporter, 267; Jn re Wilmerding, 117 California, 281. 

? Hagerty vs. State, 55 Ohio State, 613. 
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Iowa Revenue Commission of 1892-3 included among its recom- 
mendations, and in the bill it submitted, a progressive tax on 
both collateral and direct heirs, ranging from 5 to 10 per 
cent. on the former and from 1 to 5 per cent. on the latter, 
but allowing liberal exemptions and corresponding deductions 
in all cases." Instead of passing this part of the bill as reported 
by the Commission, the legislature simply imposed a propor- 
tional tax on collateral inheritances above the sum of $1000, at 
the usual rate of 5 per cent.*? In Colorado, last year, a bill 
modeled upon the Illinois law was introduced and referred to 
the supreme court for an opinion as to its constitutionality, 
according to the Colorado custom. The court replied? that the 
bill was not in conflict with the provisions of the state constitu- 
tion relating to taxation, but at the same time said that the IIli- 
nois statute from which it was taken was “one of the most objec- 
tionable acts upon the subject to be found.” The bill passed the 
lower house, but went no further. 

On the recommendation of Comptroller Roberts of New York,‘ 
a progressive inheritance-tax bill was passed by the legislature 
of that state last year, meeting with no opposition in the lower 
house, but failed to receive the governor’s signature. The rates 
provided for in this bill ran as high as 15 per cent. on estates of 
more than three million dollars going to collateral heirs, and 10 per 
cent. on estates exceeding four million dollars passing to direct 
heirs. The billreceived the earnest support of various agricultural 
and labor organizations. Its opponents retained Mr. William D. 
Guthrie to appear before the governor in their behalf, and he 
argued against the bill on both constitutional and_ politico-eco- 
nomic grounds.’ His argument is worthy of notice not only 
because of its own strength, but also because it was a represent- 

* Report of the Revenue Commission of the State of [owa, 1893, pp. 15, 43- 

2 Acts of 1896, c. 28. 323 Colorado, 492. 
Sen Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State of New York, January 1897, pp- 
Shape of William D. Guthrie, submitted to the Hon. Frank S. Black, Gov- 


ernor of the State of New York, in opposition to the Dudley Bill, Imposing a Grad- 
uated Inheritance or Transfer Tax. N. Y., 1897. 25 pp. 
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ative if not a typical presentation of the case against progress- 
ive taxation, and also because much the same line of reasoning 
was afterward presented before the supreme court at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Guthrie maintained that the bill was in conflict with 
the Fourteenth Amendment and with similar provisions in the 
state constitution, because the tax was unequal and arbitrary, 
not taxing upon any uniform or just basis ; he called it spoliation, 
socialistic and revolutionary. He especially insisted upon the 
political danger of departing from the strict rule of proportion- 
ality in favor of progression ; for, he said : 

If this principle is to be sustained, all moderate estates can be exempted 
entirely, and the whole burden thrown upon a few rich The great dan- 
ger of all democracies is that one class votes the taxes for another class to 
pay. Heretofore, our bulwark has been that, as all taxes were equally and 
uniformly imposed, classes could not be discriminated against, and this pro- 
tected all Introduce the policy of graduated taxes, establish the doc- 
trine that they are permissible under our system, and the whole burden of ’ 
taxation can be thrown on a few rich. 


Mr. Guthrie objected to the particular bill in question also 
because the rates were fixed not according to the amount of the 
individual shares inherited, but according to the entire value of 
the decedent’s estate, which he considered with good reason to 
be a far more arbitrary basis. In attempting a reductio ad absur- 
dum he was not so successful. He supposed a tax levied in the 
reverse order of that proposed by the bill, in other words, a 
regressive tax, with a rate of I per cent. on large amounts and 
10 per cent. on small amounts, and said: ‘‘ No reason against 
such a classification as is suggested can be discovered which does 
not apply equally to the classification embodied in the pending 
act.” 

Instead of formally vetoing the bill, Governor Black permitted 
itto expire without his signature ; but he filed with it amemorandum 
giving his reasons for not signing it. This document was based 
largely upon Mr. Guthrie’s address, containing much of its weakness 
with but little of its strength; though he carried Mr. Guthrie’s 
political argument to its logical conclusion by declaring: ‘In 
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this country the right of suffrage is carried too far.” The rea- 
sons given for not approving the bill were that additional reve- 
nues were not needed ; that if personal property escaped taxa- 
tion it was the fault of public officials and not of the law; that 
an inheritance tax might cause hardship in case of deaths in 
quick succession in the same family ; that it would drive away 
capital ; and that the rates proposed in the bill were not uniform 
nor fair. This last the governor considered the strongest argu- 
ment, but he contributed nothing toward proving the unfairness 
of progression, unless by saying: ‘There is no reason why one 
man’s dollar should pay more than another man’s. There is no 
reason why the last million dollars of a man’s property should 
pay more than the first million.” 

The Massachusetts Tax Commission of 1893—4 strongly urged 
the adoption of a progressive inheritance tax." The commission 
which reported last autumn referred to the difficulties, constitu- 
tional and other, of progressive taxation, but recommended a 
direct inheritance tax of 5 per cent., the rate which already 
applied to collateral heirs.*?_ It was proposed, however, to exempt 
estates of $10,000 or less, and to grant estates of from $10,000 
to $25,000 an abatement of $5000. This tax and a habitation 
tax were suggested to take the place of the existing taxation of 
intangible personalty. The House Committee on Taxation, 
however, reported adversely to both these proposals ;3 and, 
though the inheritance-tax bill was introduced on petition, it 
was amended until little remained of it, and then referred to the 
next legislature. 

A national inheritance tax of 2 per cent. on all estates of 
$5000 or more was proposed by the minority of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance as an amendment to the revenue bill of 1897. 
The income-tax bill, revived by the minority in the house during 
the recent internal-revenue debate, also retained the inheritance- 

* Full Report of the Joint Special Committee on Taxation, 1894, pp. 20-25. 

* Report of the Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Expediency of Revising 
and Amending the Laws of the Commonwealth Relating to Taxation, 1897, pp. 92-104, 


189-199. 
3 Report of the Committee on Taxation, House Document, No. 1259, p. 37- 
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tax feature of the act of 1894; and two days before the decision 
of the supreme court in the Illinois cases was announced, Mr. 
Lewis of Washington introduced ‘a bill to levy and collect an 
inheritance tax upon all estates exceeding ten thousand dollars 
for the expense of the war of Spain against the United States.” 
The rates proposed in this bill ranged from a minimum of I 
per cent. up to 25 per cent. on all estates of more than two 
million dollars. 


In Canada, as well as in the United States, inheritance taxes 
have had a remarkable development during the past half-dozen 
years. Beginning only in 1892, all the more important provinces 
have now adopted this form of taxation, and always with the 
progressive feature more or less prominent. Ontario led the way' 
with a tax for the support of public eleemosynary institutions, 
the rates being 2% and 5 per cent. for direct heirs, with an 
exemption for estates of $100,000 or less, 5 per cent. 
for the nearer grades of collateral relatives, and 10 per 
cent. for remote relatives and strangers, with an exemption of 
$10,000 estates in the last two cases, and of all individual shares 
not exceeding $200. The Nova Scotia law of the same year? 
distinguishes three classes of heirs in much the same way, and 
the percentages also are the same as in Ontario ; but the exemp- 
tions are only estates of $25,000 or less going to direct heirs and 
estates of {5000 in other cases, and individual shares of $200. 
The Quebec law of 18923 provided for a tax graduated according 
to relationship only ; but this has been amended‘ so that the 
rates for direct heirs now range from one-half of I per cent. 
to 3 per cent., according to the amount involved. In New 
Brunswick’ the rates for direct heirs vary from 1% to 5 per 
cent., according to amount, while the nearer collateral relatives 
pay 5 per cent. in all cases, and others 10 per cent. Prince 

'§5 Victoria, c. 6, amended by 59 Victoria, c. 5. 

* 55 Victoria, c.6, amended by 57 Victoria, c. 29, and 58 Victoria, c. 8. 

355 and 56 Victoria, c. 17. 

457 Victoria, c. 16; 58 Victoria, c. 16; 59 Victoria, c. 17. 

557 Victoria, c. 6. 
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Edward Island‘ taxes direct heirs 1% or 2% per cent., and 
others either 2% or 7% percent. In Manitoba? the rates run 
from I to IO per cent., and are the same for all, except that 
estates of $25,000 and individual shares of $10,000 going to 
direct heirs are exempt; this takes away the first grade of the 
schedule, and makes the lowest tax for direct heirs 2 per cent. 
In British Columbia? the rates are from 1 to § per cent., 
according to amount, with half rates for direct heirs, exemp- 
tions of $25,000 in the case of estates passing to direct heirs 
and $5000 in other cases, and an abatement of $5000 in the 


former case. 
In Australia, too, where progressive inheritance taxes are no 


new thing, they have made some gains during the past few 
years; so that now taxes of this description are found in all the 
colonies, even in West Australia,t which levies no other form 
of direct taxation. The usual maximum rate is 10 per cent., 
but in Queensland’ the rates for strangers in blood reach to 
double that height, and there is now a probate duty of from 1 to 
5 per cent in addition, which, in cases of intestacy, becomes a 
duty of from 2 to 10 per cent. on the letters of administration. 
On the other hand, a recent attempt in New South Wales to 
bring the rates up to the general level, as part of the free-trade 
programme of the Reid ministry, was defeated in the appointive 
upper house,° which is not in the habit of interfering with fiscal 
legislation. In South Australia’ there is an interesting and well- 
considered discrimination in favor of minor children, the mini- 
mum rate being only three-fourths of 1 per cent. for them and 
for the surviving widow, but I per cent. for children who have 
attained their majority. 

An account of inheritance-tax legislation during recent years 
would be incomplete without a mention of the new English 
“estate duty ;” but this tax has been so fully described else- 


*57 Victoria, c. 5. 459 Victoria, c. 18. 


256 Victoria, c. 31. 559 Victoria, c. 28. 
756 and 57 Victoria, No. 256. 


357 Victoria, c. 47. 
6 New South Wales Parliamentary Debates, Session 1897, p- 5710. 
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where’ that a brief statement will suffice. In addition to the 
existing ‘‘succession duty”’ on real estate and “legacy duty” on 
personal property passing to collateral heirs, both graduated 
according to relationship from 3 to 10 per cent., the Finance 
Act of 1894? imposed a progressive tax upon all estates of 
decedents, gradually increasing from I per cent. on small estates 
up to 8 per cent. on those of more than one million pounds; 
but estates of £1000 or less are not subject to legacy or suc- 
cession duty, while those of £100 or less are exempt from estate 
duty also. Under this law, in the rather unusual event of a 
millionaire’s estate going wholly to very remote relatives and 
strangers in blood, the taxes would amount to 17.2 per cent. of 
the whole ;3 and even direct heirs taking large estates must pay 
as much as 8 per cent. No other great nation has adopted 
rates so high, though some of the Australasian colonies and 
some of the Swiss cantons do go somewhat higher. 

In France the application of progressive rates to the tax on 
successions has been much discussed during recent years, and 
has even become a leading political issue. In 1895 the Minister 
of Finance included quite a heavy progressive inheritance tax in 
his budget proposals, and the project was passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but not by the senate. The progressive prin- 
ciple finds little support among the economists of France, but 
the question is still prominently before the public. 


What is the explanation of the recent rapid development of 
inheritance taxes, and of the frequent introduction of progres- 
sive rates? The most effective argument, as far as America is 
concerned, seems to have been the failure of the property taxes 
to reach personalty. It has been urged that the property which 


*SELIGMAN, Essays in Taxation, pp. 307-314; BASTABLE, Pudlic Finance, 2d edi- 
tion, pp. §57-560. For discussions of the new tax see also articles by the Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham and the late Lord Playfair in the North American 
Revic- , January and March 1895, and one by C. MoRGAN-RICHARDSON, entitled 

Plunder by Death Duties,” in the Mational Review, May 1898. 

*57 and 58 Victoria, chap. 30. 

3 Legacy duty is payable on the amount received by each person, not including 
the amount of the estate duty. 
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so generally escapes taxation year by year should at least be 
made to contribute something at the owner’s death, when it can- 
not longer be concealed. The inheritance tax is regarded as an 
improved method of reaching personalty. This consideration 
explains why it is so often applied to personal property alone, 
where direct heirs are concerned; and it also serves to explain 
in no small degree the adoption of the progressive principle, for 
it is generally believed that the most flagrant tax-dodging is 
done by the wealthy. 

Yet this argument is perhaps the most vulnerable of all the 
various lines of reasoning by which the inheritance tax has been 
defended. The inequalities and other shortcomings of the gen- 
eral property tax can never be remedied by a tax on inheritances, 
for the latter is not proportioned to the extent to which the 
former has been evaded in each particular case. The problem 
of taxation is not to establish an equilibrium between real and 
personal property, but to secure justice between taxpayers 
From this point of view the inheritance tax might be better 
defended on other grounds; but the popularity and effective- 
ness of the evasion argument is at least significant as an admis- 
sion of the failure of the attempt to tax persgnalty. Other con- 
siderations, such as the fortuitous and unearned character of 
inheritances, the distinct service rendered by government in 
every such transfer, and even the justifiability of restricting some- 
what the privileges of inheritance and bequest, have not been 
wholly overlooked in the discussions, but in so far as the motives 
of legislation can be ascertained, the evasion argument seems 
to have carried more weight than any other., For example, it 
was the main argument advanced by Comptroller Roberts in New 
York ;* and the failure of state taxes on personalty was even 


urged in favor of the national inheritance tax. 
Max WEstT. 


WASHINGTON, 


* Report of the Comptroller, January 1897, pp. 20-26. 
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THE DECLINE IN RAILWAY RATES; SOME OF ITS 
CAUSES AND RESULTS. 


A PAMPHLET recently issued from the Division of Statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture contains the results of the first 
attempt to measure the decline in the rates of charge for railway 
services which, during the last two or three decades, has been a 
recognized characteristic of the development of facilities for 
land transportation in the United States, and to furnish students 
and the public generally with data for comparisons between that 
decline and contemporaneous changes in the prices of other 
services and of commodities. There had been numerous 
attempts in magazine articles and elsewhere to illustrate the 
tendency toward lower charges, and through the efforts of Mr. 
C. C. McCain, the former auditor of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a mass of exceedingly valuable data regarding 
changes in freight charges had been collected and published as 
part of the report on prices and wages, commonly known as the 
Aldrich report, prepared by the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate, but in none of these had there been any 
effort to present general averages which might be considered as 
fairly representative of all charges. The following explanation 
of the methods adopted for establishing the averages relating to 
freight traffic, published by the Department of Agriculture, is 
taken from its report, which states that similar methods were 
used in collecting the data relating to passenger service: 

Data were collected and tabulated showing the number of miles of railway 
operated, the number of tons of freight carried, the number of tons of freight 
carried one mile, the number of miles run by freight trains, and the gross 
earnings from freight service for every railway relating to which all or any 
portion of the desired information could be obtained, and comparisons were 
made among the totals representing the aggregates of these items for each 
year after carefully excluding in each case every railway for which both the 
items from the aggregates of which the average was to be obtained had not 
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been secured. For example: it was ascertained that during 1882 several 
hundred railways performed services in the movement of freight which 
were equivalent to carrying 37,687,815,702 tons one mile, and it was also 
found that a still greater number of railways collected $456,978,581 as com- 
pensation for the transportation of commodities. Obviously an accurate 
average rate per ton per mile could not be obtained by dividing the latter by 
the former amount. Such an operation would give an apparent rate of 1.213 
cents, which is considerably higher than the actual rate, which was 1.102 cents, 
the latter result being obtained by deducting 9,821,525 ton miles for which 
the revenue could not be obtained, and $41,852,320 of revenue from freight 
collected by railways for which the aggregate freight movement could not 
be ascertained. 
It was also explained that all values originally stated in cur- 
rency had been reduced to their equivalents in gold. The same 
practice has been followed in this paper with regard to all such 
amounts, whether from the report or not. 


TABLE I. 
AVERAGE RATES. 
(Data from Bulletin No. 15, Division of Statistics, U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Average rate per mile per Average rate per mile per 
Passenger Ton of freight Passenger Ton of freight 

1.994 1.925 2.391 1.102 
2.164 1.810 2.402 1.205 
2.144 1.709 2.323 1.136 
2.392 1.889 2.216 1.011 
2.632 1.789 2.142 -999 
2.521 1.846 2.245 -984 
2.486 1.613 2.108 -941 
2.544 1.520 2.165 +922 
2.378 1.421 2.167 -941 
2.183 1.217 2.142 
2.458 1.286 2.126 .898 
2.573 1.296 2.108 .878 
2.484 1.153 1.986 .860 
2.442 1.232 2.040 839 

2.446 1.188 2.019 .806 


The above data, which have been taken from the report 
alluded to, show the average rates per passenger and per ton of 
freight per mile carried. It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that such averages, if accurate, constitute the most satisfactory 
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measure of railway charges, as they include local as well as 
through traffic, and in the case of freight traffic take into account 
all deviations from published schedules of charges, except such 
rebates as have been charged as operating expenses. The 
averages for the years 1889 to 1896, inclusive, were taken by 
the department from the report of the statistician to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The following table shows the number of miles of railway 
operated in the United States during each year from 1867 to 
1888, inclusive, and the percentage of such mileage represented 
by the averages under similar headings in the preceding table. 
The figures for the later years, obtained from the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, embrace practically the entire 
railway system of the country. 


TABLE II. 


PER CENT. OF RAILWAY MILEAGE INCLUDED UNDER SIMILAR HEAD- 
INGS IN TABLE I. 


(Data from Bulletin No. 15, Division of Statistics, U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Per cent. represented by Per cent. represented by 
Miles of average rate per Miles of average rate per 
railway mile per railway mile per 
operated operated 
Passenger | Ton of fr’t Passenger | Ton of fr’t 


36,940 21.34 23.12 1878....| 79,958 69.32 68.42 
39,408 33.07 36.11 1879....| 84,965 63.65 64.07 
43-510 42.01 47-66 1880....| 89,753 71.63 72.12 
49,168 47.17 48.93 1881....] 97.859 75.10 75-76 
55,829 45.29 44.61 1882....| 108,974 75-27 75.41 
63,268 44.16 48.27 1883....| 118,006 87.75 87.78 
68,485 60.33 56.59 1884....| 123,568 86.56 86.57 
71,068 60.54 55.58 1885....| 126,275 80.66 80.93 
72,675 62.71 59.43 1886....| 132,635 79.00 79.23 
75,250 65.19 61.62 1887....| 144,676 75-35 75:73 
77.530 66.77 60.10 1888....| 149,902 81.02 $1.39 


The foregoing table is important, because it throws some 
light upon the propriety of regarding the data in Table I as 
fairly representative of the entire railway system of the United 
States. Table II shows that the data from which the averages 
in Table I were obtained related in each case to a sufficient mile- 
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age to justify the claim that the results secured are not merely 
fortuitous. One of the most satisfactory results of the Inter- 
state Commerce law is the impetus it has given to a tendency 
which, prior to its enactment, was.working slowly toward uni- 
formity in methods of railway accounting. The existence of 
such a tendency is demonstrated by the progressively increasing 
proportion of the railway mileage of the country for which the 
information necessary for the work of the department could be 
collected. It would naturally be believed, and can be shown by 
evidence, that advances in the direction indicated, being 
toward more costly, though more perfect and useful methods of 
accounting, would be earliest made by the larger and more 
profitable railways, and it would be equally easy to demonstrate 
that without material exception such railways are those having 
greater density of traffic, more efficient service, and charging 
lower rates per unit of service. The corollary is sufficiently evi- 
dent; in whatever degree the data in Table I do not fairly repre- 
sent the entire railway system, they understate charges exacted 
during the earlier years, and make those of recent years appear 
relatively higher than they would could more accurate averages 
be obtained. This should be remembered in connection with 
whatever further reference to this table is made. 

The average rate per passenger per mile for the year 1896 
was apparently I per cent. higher than that charged during 
1867, but it should be remembered that the latter was paid 
in currency and has been reduced to its equivalent in gold, 
which was at a premium of nearly 40 per cent., and relates to 
but one-fifth of the railway mileage in operation, while that of 
the later year includes practically the entire railway system. It 
is safe to assume, therefore, that were substantially complete 
data available, some reduction during the entire period covered 
by the table would appear. This assumption is supported by 
the fact that beginning with 1873, when for the first time the 
average represents as much as three-fifths of the operated mile- 
age, a very material reduction is indicated. There may be some 
question, however, of the desirability of accepting changes in 
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the average rates per passenger per mile as, in themselves, to any 
considerable degree indicating the changes in the charges for 
railway services. This is not because earnings from passenger 
service constitute approximately but one-quarter of the total 
earnings from operation, nor because many competent railway 
managers believe that most passenger business is conducted at 
a loss, but because the service rendered to travelers has so mate- 
rially changed as to render impossible of attainment that sub- 
stantial similarity among the things compared which is essential 
to the successful application of the statistical method. To quote 
from the report : 


The accommodations offered to the traveling public during the years prior 
to 1870 were greatly inferior to those provided at the present time, and the 
last three decades have been characterized by an improvement that has been 
continuous and progressive. The time required for passage between impor- 
tant cities is now but half, or less than half, that formerly consumed, and the 
safety of passengers has been correspondingly increased. Though it may 
appear ... . that the decrease in the charges for the transportation of pas- 
sengers has not been as great as that in the charges for freight service, it 
‘should be borne in mind that the thing which the traveler purchases with the 
money paid as fare has varied in his favor in every important element except 
that of distance. The dollar with which a man purchases transportation in 
a train moving at a modern rate of speed, provided with air brakes and auto- 
matic couplers, with coaches of modern construction, over a track composed 
of Bessemer steel rails weighing 100 pounds to the yard, on a line provided 
with block signaling apparatus, purchases vastly more than a dollar paid for 
transportation under the conditions which existed but one or two decades ago. 


Turning to the average rate per ton of freight per mile we 
find that, though the data are subject to the same limitations 
which affect the corresponding average for passenger service, 
and though there has unquestionably been a material improvement 
in the character of the services rendered in the transportation 
of property, the table shows a continuous and quite regular 
reduction in the average charges for such services. 

The relation of this decline to the reduction in the prices of 
agricultural products is shown in the following table for which 
the averages of the farm prices of each of the three commodi- 
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TABLE III. 
DECLINE IN PRICES AND RATES., 
(Data from Bulletin No. 15, Division of Statistics, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Percentages on basis of average, 1867 to 1872 


Prices 


Av'rage 1867 to 1872 
86 


* Based on data in Aldrich Report. 


ties, corn, wheat, and oats, for the years 1867 to 1872, have been 
taken as bases upon which the percentages of the average 
prices of each year, 1867 to 1896 inclusive, have been calcu- 
lated. The mean shown in column four was obtained by giving 
each item a weight roughly equivalent to its relative importance 
in the total value of the three products. The column headed 
‘‘wages"’ contains similar percentages based upon the index 
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numbers representing general wages weighted according to the 
relative importance of the different industries included, which 
are contained in the Aldrich Report. 

Briefly summarized, the foregoing data show that the decline 
in railway freight rates has exceeded that in the commodities, 
the prices of which are generally supposed to have most rapidly 
declined, and that it has been contemporaneous with a notable 
increase in wages. Those who seek to explain this decline are 
naturally led to examine the effect of competition upon railway 
charges and are met at the beginning of the investigation with 
the fact that there are two distinct forms of competition which 
affect the business of railway transportation, and with greater or 
less frequency control the rates obtainable for particular services. 
That which is most likely to attract a superficial observer on 
account of the similarity of its operations to those of the ordi- 
nary competition of trade, is among different routes which con- 
nect the same localities and seek the same traffic. Closer exami- 
nation develops the facts, however, that such competition is 
active at relatively few points, affects but a small fraction of 
the aggregate traffic, and having as one of its direct results the 
enhancement of certain important operating expenses, actually 
tends to impose relatively excessive rates upon traffic not 
affected by this form of competition and thus indirectly to keep 
up the general average of all charges. The other form of com- 
petition affecting railway charges is that of different producers 
with whom railways and other carriers combine to compete for 
the privilege of supplying the same individual or locality with 
the same article. Whether New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
some other city shall supply certain manufactured articles to 
large districts in the South is mainly a question of relative rates, 
and that the officials of the railways available for the transporta- 
tion required have a lively appreciation of the extent in which 
their revenues are dependent upon the adjustment which can be 
maintained, is shown by the fact that it has been fixed by agree- 
ments among the lines carrying traffic from the different cities 
named. Most railway officials who have rate-making authority 
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are constantly seeking opportunities to open new markets for 
the commodities produced in the regions contiguous to their 
lines and are ready to make all reductions in rates which give 
promise of ultimately increasing gross earnings more than 
operating expenses. It is not proposed in this place to recapitu- 
late the arguments by which it can be demonstrated that what- 
ever general reduction has taken place in railway charges is due 
to the second form of competition, but merely to direct atten- 
tion to the light thrown upon the subject by the data in Table I. 
Competition of the first kind, that of rival lines seeking the same 
traffic, has affected passenger business quite as much, perhaps 
even more, than it has freight business, but the second form of 
competition can but slightly, if at all, affect the rates charged 
for services in the transportation of persons. The rates 
operated on most vigorously by the first form of competition 
have declined but little, while the downward movement in those 
affected by both forms has been continuous and rapid. 

While competition among producers seems to have been the 
primary cause of the remarkable reduction in railway freight 
rates, its effective operation would have been impossible had it 
not been accompanied by circumstances which have made it 
practicable to supply transportation at a lower cost. Among 
such circumstances that first to be mentioned is the substitution 
of Bessemer steel rails for those of iron, which has made possi- 
ble the use of larger and more powerful locomotives and cars of 
increased weight and capacity. This change has been supple- 
mented during recent years by the use of heavier rails, and the 
introduction of steel as a material for the framework of freight 
cars. The suggestion of the great decline in the price of steel 
rails in this connection is liable to be misconstrued. The cost 
of steel rails, when a part of original construction and usually 
when a part of the cost of betterments, is paid out of capital and 
thus becomes a source of fixed charges. No student will fail 
to understand, though the truth may not be popularly perceived, 
that fixed charges do not affect railway rates. The reduction in 
the price of steel rails by encouraging their substitution for iron 
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rails has added to the efficiency of railway facilities, and per- 
mitted economies in operation which have ultimately affected 
rates. The manufacture of steel rails in commercial quantities 
in the United States commenced during 1867, and in 1882 their 
price so nearly approached that of iron rails as to cause the 
manufacture of the latter to be discontinued. The following 
table shows the average price of steel rails at Pennsylvania mills 
during each year from 1867 to 1896 inclusive: 


TABLE IV. 
PRICES OF STEEL RAILS. 


(Data from the Twentieth Statistical Abstract, Treasury Department.) 


Year Price per ton Year Price per ton Year Price per ton 


1867 $120.12 1877 $43.42 1887 $37.08 
1868 113.46 1878 41.91 1888 29.83 
1869 99.44 1879 48.25 1889 29.25 
1870 92.91 1880 67.50 1890 31.75 
1871 91.76 1881 61.13 1891 29.92 
1872 99.64 1882 48.50 1892 30.00 
1873 105.88 1883 37-75 1893 28.12 
1874 84.76 1884 30.75 1894 24.00 
1875 59.83 1885 28.50 1895 24.33 
1876 53-14 1886 34.50 1896 28.00 


The following table (p. 466) from Poor’s Manual of Railways 
shows for each year from 1880 to 1896 the number of miles of 
track in the United States, the number of miles of track com- 
posed of steel rails, and the percentage of the latter to the total 
mileage. 

The improvement in the efficiency of freight train service is 
shown by the fact that an increase in the number of tons carried 
per mile of line, itself both a cause and a result of declining 
rates, has not required an increase in the ratio of the number of 
miles run by freight trains to the number of miles of railway 
operated. The number of tons of freight carried one mile per 
mile run by freight trains, that is the average number of tons at 
one time in a train, which is a function of volume of traffic and 
train service, has increased more rapidly than traffic. Table 
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TABLE V. 
USE OF STEEL RAILS. 
(Data from Poor’s Manual of Railways for 1897.) 


Track composed of steel rails 
Miles of track 
Miles Per cent. of total 
1880 115,647 33,680 29.1 
1881 130,536 49,063 37.6 
1882 140,960 66,691 47-3 
1883 149,183 78,491 52.6 
1884 156,497 90,243 57-7 
1885 160,597 98,102 61.1 
1886 168,048 105,724 62.9 
1887 185,047 125,459 67.8 
1888 191,497 138,516 72.3 
1889 202,236 151,723 75.0 
1890 208,303 167,606 80.5 
1891 214,687 174,931 81.5 
1892 221,499 182,858 82.6 
1893 229,012 191,857 83.8 
1894 232,919 197,653 84.9 
1895 235,198 206,546 87.8 
1896 235,483 207,619 88.2 


VI (p. 467) shows this fact and also the number of tons carried 
regardless of distance per mile run by freight trains and 
the average length of haul per ton in miles. The value of 
the two latter items is in some degree impaired by the duplica- 
tion incident to counting the same shipment as many times as 
the number of roads over which it passes. No statistics show- 
ing the average distance traversed by each shipment are avail- 
able. 

Among the men whose energies were directed to the devel- 
opment of railway facilities during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, the most intelligent and successful were 
quick to appreciate the advantages in methods and economy of 
operation which could be secured by consolidating into extensive 
and homogeneous systems the great number of small and inde- 
pendent lines then existing. No movement in the history of 
American railways is more significant or characteristic and none 
has had greater effect in permitting those economies in opera- 
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TABLE VI. 
EFFICIENCY OF FREIGHT TRAIN SERVICE. 


(Data from Bulletin No. 15, Division of Statistics, U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Number of 
miles run by 
freight trains 

per mile of 
road operated 


Number of tons 
carried one 
mile per mile 
run by freight 
trains 


Average 
distance 
hauled 
in miles 


Number of tons 
carried per 
mile run by 
freight trains 


Number of tons 
carried one 
mile per mile of 
road operated 


1867 coccess| 3,693 .867 80.77 101.23 
271,725 3,137 858 82.99 95.88 
303,493 2,974 -987 92.88 106.02 
268,694 3,368 856 81.72 97.67 
353,796 3,659 91.19 100.87 
331,958 4,206 877 84.92 95.68 
354,716 3,152 +932 93-44 103.89 
359,832 3,373 974 89.01 97.08 
341,807 3,105 954 99.58 105.88 
350,952 3,082 -980 110.24 107.22 
345.773 3,169 11.14 109.02 
381,094 3,163 1.008 118.90 115.58 
450,700 3,507 1.151 128.57 111.73 
465,732 3,405 1.262 134.83 109.19 
479,618 3,525 1.210 134.92 I11.10 
457,016 3,459 1.265 137.55 108.89 
411,921 35243 1.137 127.24 111.29 
410,461 3,104 1.148 132.04 114.65 
442,629 3,218 1.183 140.07 117.54 
473,659 3,555 1.172 131.94 114.61 
513,513 3,206 1.312 155.11 116.20 
511,894 3,294 1.341 154.84 116.86 
448,069 2,574 1.41 179.35 127.36 
487,245 2,865 1.46 175.12 119.72 
502,705 2,871 1.51 181.67 120.00 
543,365 3,047 1.46 181.79 124.89 
551,232 3,056 1.46 183.97 125.60 
457,252 2,632 1.43 179.80 125.88 
479,490 2,622 1.55 189.69 122.32 
523,832 2,720 1.60 198.81 124.47 


tion which have finally accrued to the general public in the form 
of reduced rates for railway services. The process of consolida- 
tion has proceeded along two fairly distinct lines. The first 
chronologically is the formation of such lines as those operated by 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, the Pennsy]l- 
vania Companies, and many others, by the union of short con- 
necting lines. The main line of the former road was con- 
structed, and for a time operated, by eleven companies, ten of 
which, forming the line from Albany to New York, were consol- 
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idated as the New York Central Railroad in 1853, the line from 
New York to Albany, which had been independently operated 
for eighteen years, being added in 1869. The addition of the 
New York and Harlem Railroad to the properties operated by 
the same companies in 1873 is an illustration of the second phase 
of consolidation, that of parallel lines. Much of the latter has 
taken the form of leases, the lessor companies sometimes con- 
tinuing their operating organizations. In other cases the prac- 
tical merging of parallel lines in a single organization has been 
accomplished by the purchase of controlling interests by the 
same individual or group of individuals, and does not find 
expression in the form of their corporate organizations. The 
following table (p. 469) shows the progress of unification as far 
as it can be traced statistically, but does not include those practi- 
cal consolidations which have not affected the operating organi- 
zations. The data for 1892 and 1896 are from the reports of 
the statistician to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and are 
substantially complete. Those for 1867 represent 46.61 per 
cent.; for 1872, 68.40 per cent.; for 1877, 87.32 per cent.; for 
1882, 89.44 per cent., and for 1887, 87.81 per cent. of the entire 
railway mileage in operation. It is probable that the inclusion 
of all roads, had it been practicable, would have increased the 
proportions in the classes embracing the shorter lines. In other 
words, the table does not show the full relative increase of 
mileage operated by the more important corporations. 

The increased use of railway facilities about to be shown 
occupies a dual position with reference to railway rates. The 
elasticity of railway traffic is too frequently overestimated and 
there are unquestionably many commodities, the total move- 
ment of which is very nearly independent of the rates charged, 
yet reductions in rates do increase traffic and it seems fairly cer- 
tain that the extensive use now made of railways would have 
been impossible had rates remained as high as they were thirty, 
twenty, or even ten years ago. The principal way in which 
reductions in rates secure this result is by increasing the radii of 
the regions within which the products of particular localities can 
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TABLE VII. 
UNIFICATION OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Mileage | Mileage | Mileage 
from 600 | from 400 | from 250 
to 1000 to 400 


Mileage 
Over 1000 


1867 
Number of roads I II 72 
Aggregate mileage in class. . .| 1,152 3,189 7,183 
Per cent. of total mileage. | 6.69 18.52 | 41.73 
1872 
Number of roads 6 21 226 
Aggregate mileage in class. ..| 6,910 6,331 17,460 
Per cent. of total mileage.| 15.97 , 14.63 | 40.35 


1877 
Number of roads II 34 362 
Aggregate mileage in class. . .| 13,648 10,700 | 26,388 
Per cent. of total mileage .| 20.16 15.81 38.98 
1882 
Number of roads 19 48 400 
Aggregate mileage in class ..| 35,950 15,720 | 24,814 
Per cent. of total mileage .| 36.88 16.13 | 25.46 
1887 
Number of roads 28 53 434 
Aggregate mileage in class...) 55,447 16,694 | 26,373 
Per cent. of total mileage .| 43.64 13.14 20.76 
1892 
Number of roads 43 40 871 
Aggregate mileage in class. ..| 99,232 12,796 | 29,115 
Per cent. of total mileage .| 57.86 7.46 16.98 
1896 
Number of roads 44 22 44 977 
Aggregate mileage in class. ..| 103,346] 17,450 14,226 | 34,498 
Per cent. of total mileage.| 56.89 | 9.60 fd 7.83 18.99 


be profitably marketed. The development of industries, the 
increasing specialization of productive functions and the conse- 
quent territorial division of labor, have tended to increase the 
relative importance of transportation as a factor in production 
and this would, even without the great reduction in railway 
rates, have thrown an increasing traffic to the railways. The 
extent in which this increase has taken place is shown by Table 


VIII, page 470. 

The figures in the following table are based upon the esti- 
mates of population for the years intermediate to census years, 
made by the government actuary of the Treasury Department 


469 | 
| 
Mileage 
| nde: Total 
94 
17,216 
100.00 
272 
43,274 
100.00 
436 
67,697 
100.00 
501 
97,470 
100.00 
561 
127,045 
100.00 
1,002 
171,502 
100.00 
181,678 
100.00 


TABLE VIIL. 


USE OF RAILWAY FACILITIES. 
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Number carried one 


mile per capita 
of population 


Number carried one 


mile per capita 
of population 


Number carried one 
mile per capita 
of population 


Year Year Year 

Passen- | Tons of Passen- | Tons of | Passen- | Tons of 

gers freight gers freight gers freight 
1867.... 138 285 1877. 118 || 1887....| 208 1,266 
1868.... 121 290 1878. 117 640 | 1888.... 168 j|* 1,018 
1869.... 115 350 1879. 124 784 || 1889.... 189 1,121 
1870.... 138 343 1880. 141 833 1890.... 189 1,217 
149 499 1881. 158 915 201 1,267 
1872....| 161 517 1882.... 179 949 |, 1892....| 204 1,349 
1873... 140 583 ae 176 905 a 1,400 
ae 142 598 1884... 183 924 1894....| 209 1,177 
565 1885....| 178 995 2895 1,222 
5076... 144 585 1886....| 189 1,094 1896.... 183 1,338 


and upon the railway mileage and density of traffic reported in 
Bulletin No. 15 of the Division of Statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture. They are, therefore, subject to an allowance 
for the error arising from the exclusion from the data from 
which averages for the earlier years were obtained of some 
roads having less than the average amount of traffic per mile. 
The average rate per ton per mile charged for moving either 
passengers or freight naturally decreases as the distance carried 
increases on account, at least principally, of the fact that termi- 
nal expenses do not vary with distance. A great increase in 
the average distance traversed by each passenger or shipment 
of freight might result in a decrease in average charges which 
would not represent any reduction in the charges exacted for 
identical services, in other words a change in the averages so 
effected would not indicate any real change in railway rates. 
The lower average sums collected from each passenger and for 
each shipment must, however, be regarded as a result rather 
than a cause of the decline in the average rate, for they have 
not been accompanied by any change in the average distances 
traversed which would be adequate to produce the changes in 
the averages which have been noted. 
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The average distance traveled by passengers has changed but 
little since 1867, the slight reduction being attributable, prob- 
ably, to the increase in suburban traffic. The increased average 
distance traversed by freight shipments may possibly be 
explained by the development of the agricultural lands of the 
Mississippi valley and the utilization of the food products of 
the cattle ranges of the great West. 

The average sums collected from each passenger and for 
each ton of freight shipped are shown below: 


TABLE IX. 
AMOUNTS PAID PER PASSENGER AND PER SHIPMENT. 
(Data from Bulletin No. 15, Division of Statistics, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Amount collected per Amount collected per 


Passenger Ton of weight Passenger Ton of freight 


$0.71.123 $1.69.245 $0.64.716 $1.16.808 
.60.747 1.58.128 -65.372 1.34.127 
-65.886 1.53-763 -61.216 1.30.070 
-79-559 1.66.955 -55-969 1.19.398 
74-743 1.65.792 -53-674 1.13.879 
69.873 1.60.980 56.463 1.15.953 
-67.342 1.57.026 53-822 1.08.683 
-67.495 1.44.341 -52.986 1.17.394 
-63.831 1.47.556 +51.535 1.09.690 
-63.631 1.40.908 -52.067 | 1.08.664 
65.751 1.50.728 51.205 1.13.291 
-67.807 1.51.637 -51.085 1.11.534 
-63.336 1.28.709 -52.851 1.10.252 
.61.870 1.35.830 -49-486 1.05.846 
-65.800 1.32.954 -52.078 1.03.378 


The business of supplying railway transportation is subject 
to the law of increasing returns and an addition to traffic secured 
without reducing rates will usually produce an increment of 
gross earnings which is relatively greater than the increase in 
operating expenses ; thus producing an increase in the propor- 
tion to gross earnings of the net income available for interest on 
funded debt, dividends on stock, or betterments. It is popularly 
supposed and is, within certain well defined limits, true that the 
operation of this law together with the elasticity of some classes 
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of traffic will permit the reduction of rates on such traffic with- 
out producing a consequent reduction in net income. Unfor- 
tunately, at least from the standpoint of investors in railway 
securities, the decline in rates has gone beyond the point at 
which it could have been fully compensated by the economies 
consequent upon increased traffic. The figure which expresses 
the relation of operating expenses to gross earnings is one of 
the most important of those secured by railway accountants and 
shows conclusively that even the severe economies of recent 
years have not prevented a relative increase in the cost of opera- 
tions. Table X shows this relation for all of the railways of the 
United States : 


TABLE X. 


RELATION OF OPERATING EXPENSES TO GROSS EARNINGS. 


(Data from Twentieth Statistical Abstract of the Treasury Department and reports of 
the statistician to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


| Per cent. Year Per cent. Year Per cent. 

62.50 65.21 66.67 
63.85 65.12 67.82 
58.36 65.34 | 67.20 


The decline in rates has so far exceeded the increase in the 
volume of traffic as to produce an actual reduction in the aver- 
age earnings per mile of line, while the still greater decline in 
net earnings, due to the fact that it was impossible to inaugu- 
rate economies in operation adequate to offset the reduction in 
gross earnings, has resulted in leaving a constantly decreasing 
balance available for the payment of interest on bonds and divi- 
dends on stock. The table page 473 shows these items in 
detail. The slight excess of interest and dividends over net 
earnings per mile of line during the last three years is probably 
due to payments on account of capital having been made from 
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accumulated surplus or the product of new loans. The increase 
in the amount of interest payments per mile of line is attributable 
to the fact that funded debt now constitutes a slightly larger 
proportion of the total capitalization than formerly. The 
increase is from 43.25 per cent. in 1873 to 50.54 per cent. in 
1896. 


TABLE XI. 
EARNINGS, INTEREST, AND DIVIDENDS. 
(Prepared from data in Twentieth Statistical Abstract, Treasury Department.) 


Average per mile of line 


Interest on Dividends on Total interest 
stock 


Gross earnings| Net earnings and dividends 


$8,086 $2,842 
7,221 2,573 
6,929 2,419 
. 6,781 2,470 
6,155 2,270 
5,981 2,242 
6,003 2,170 
6,121 2,344 
6,646 2,738 
7,471 3,111 
7,548 2,930 
7,283 2,649 
7,405 2,679 
6,663 2,317 
6,208 2,162 
6,570 2,376 
6,799 2,417 
6,541 2,046 
6,455 2,069 
6,829 2,163 
6,852 2,136 
6,852 2,068 
6,963 2,069 
6,055 1,803 
6,097 1,804 
6,223 1,837 450 


The aggregate sum paid as dividends on stock during 1896 
was actually nearly 20 per cent. less than that paid during the 
year 1882. The census of 1880 reported that railway stock 
having a par value of $510,538,018, or 19.53 per cent. of the 
amount then outstanding, received no dividends during that 


Year 
1876........ 
$1,917 
1,929 
2,109 
2,110 
2,246 
2,303 
2,346 
2,218 
2,074 
2,043 
2,022 
1,874 
1,873 
1,903 
1,904 
1,927 
1,940 
1,834 
1,834 
1,852 
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year. In 188g the statistician to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission found that the percentage of non-dividend paying stock 
had risen to 61.67 of the total, while in 1896 the par value of 
similarly portionless stock was $3,667,503,194, or 70.17 per 
cent. of the aggregate. Inthe latter year bonds representing 
an indebtedness aggregating $515,029,668, being 11.40 per cent. 
of the amount outstanding received no interest. It is not sur- 
prising to find that many of the corporate units composing the 
railway system have not been able, during a period characterized 
by such changes as have been noted, to attain a degree of finan- 
cial stability which would protect them from disaster during 
periods of monetary stringency and commercial depression. 


TABLE XII. 
RAILWAY RECEIVERSHIPS AND FORECLOSURES. 
(Data from 7he Raiiway Age of December 31, 1897.) 


Receiverships Foreclosures 
Miles Capital Miles Capital 
6,662 $467,000,000' 3,840 $217,848,000' 
3,637 220,294,000' 3,875 198,984,000! 
1,102 39,367,000 4,909 243,288,000 
' ree 885 140,265,000 3,775 263,882,000 
110 3,742,000 2,617 127,923,000 
gi2 39,074,000 867 65,426,000 
1,990 108,470,000 1,354 47,100,000 
11,038 714,755,000 710 23,504,000 
8,386 385,460,000 3,156 278,494,000 
1,799 70,346,000 7,087 374,109,000 
1,046 90,318,000 5,478 328,181,000 
3,270 186,814,000 1,596 64,555,000 
3,803 99,664,000 2,930 137,815,000 
2,963 105,007,000 3,825 182,495,000 
2,159 84,479,000 3,223 168,069,000 
10,508 257,692,000 1,922 95,898,000 
29,340 1,781,046,000 1,613 79,924,000 
j 7,025 395,791,000 5,643 318,999,000 
4,089 369,075,000 12,831 761,791,000 


* Amounts unaffected by fluctuations in gold value of currency, consequently not 


reduced. 
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The tale of railway bankruptcies is a long one and includes 
many companies owning lines the traffic of which should return 
a fair profit. The above table shows the number of miles of 
railway operated by, and the total capitalization of the corpora- 
tions, respectively, placed in the hands of receivers and sold 
in foreclosure proceedings during each year from 1876 to 1897 
inclusive. 

According ‘to the statistician to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the United States Courts were, on June 30, 1894, 
operating 40,818.81 miles of railway through receivers, and two 
years later this mileage had been reduced, by foreclosures and 
reorganizations but 25 per cent. It is not intended in this 
paper, to comment upon the facts shown, or to question the 
desirability of the reductions in rates which have taken place. 
It will not be amiss, however, to suggest that unless the latter is 
doubtful, it will be advantageous to consider whether railway 
corporations should not be placed in a position to attain more 
satisfactory financial results from their operations, particularly 
as all experienced railway officials and all intelligent students of 


transportation agree, that in the absence of statutory restraint 
important economies in operation would be possible. 
H. T. NEwcoms. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
WASHINGTON. 
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LAND CREDIT. 


Ir is a matter that may well awaken surprise that while 
Germany, Austria, France, and other European countries have 
had an organized system of land credit for a hundred years past, 
no similar attempt has been made in this country. Indeed, no 
steps looking to such an end have been taken by any of our 
legislative bodies. The fact is all the more remarkable in view 
of the large and rapid development of our system of commercial 
banking. The agricultural industry of the United States is of 
the greatest national importance; the benefits to be derived 
from an organized land credit by this industry are very great; 
the lack of such an organization is an obvious and serious 
handicap to the industry; and yet the development of our 
banking system shows this anomalous deficiency as compared 
with our rivals in the market. 

Land credit does not differ greatly from commercial credit, 
except as regards the length of time for which loans are made. 
The borrower of a commercial bank generally turns over the 
capital secured in a few weeks or months, while the agricultural 
borrower ordinarily invests the borrowed capital in land or 
improvements that do not return the principal in a lump sum or 
a short term. His investment returns to him in annual install- 
ments extending over a considerable period. Consequently, any 
system of credit, such as that in vogue in this country, in which 
repayment of the principal in a lump sum is required, tends to 
embarrass the land-holding borrower. 

The hardships of the American borrower may be well 
illustrated by a comparison with the methods in use in other 
countries, where a national land credit has reached its highest 
development. 

There the medium of exchange between borrowers and 
lenders is a regularly organized mortgage bank, operating under 
476 
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strict government supervision, with ample capital and reserves, 
and assuming full responsibility for the proper working of its 
business and the prompt fulfillment of its obligations. 

These mortgage banks advance money upon pledge of real 
estate for periods of from ten to seventy-five years at the option 
of the borrower. The loans are contracted to be paid, not in 
one sum at one time as with us, but by small annual payments 
on the principal debt, called ‘‘amortisements,” which are so 
calculated as to extinguish the debt at the end of the term. 
For example, upon the basis of its present operations, the 
annual charge of the Preussiche-Hypotheken-Actien-Bank for a 
loan of $1000, payable in fifty-seven years, would be 4% per 
cent. or $45 per annum— interest being calculated at the rate 
of 4 per cent. and the annual installment or amortisement at 
y per cent, The process of amortisement would then work 
out as follows: 

FIRST YEAR. 
Interest at 4 per cent. on $1000 for one year, - $40.00 
Balance of annual payment applied on principal, 5.00 
Annual payment, - - - - $45.00 
Balance of the principal debt due at the end of the first 
year, - - - - - - - - - $995.00 
SECOND YEAR. 
Interest at 4 per cent. on $995 for one year, - $39.80 
Balance of annual payment applied on principal, ~~ 5.20 
Annual payment, - - “$45.00 


Balance of the principal debt due at the end of the second 
year. - - - - - $989.80 


By continuing this process for fifty-seven years the effect of 
the annual decrease in the interest charge, and the consequent 
increase in the amount applied to the reduction of the principal 
debt, is to cancel it at maturity. 

In addition to the above conditions the borrower is given 
the privilege of reducing the debt as much faster as he finds it 
in his power to do. The extent to which this privilege is taken 
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advantage of is best illustrated by the experience of the Credit 
Foncier of France, which, in lending a total of 4,281,668,816 
francs since 1852, has been repaid in anticipation of maturity to 
the amount of 2,504,299,094 francs. 

The mortgage bank gets the funds for the loans by issuing 
and selling its bonds or obligations, bearing a stipulated rate of 
interest, running for a length of time equal to or greater than 
that of the loans securing them, and redeemable by the bank at 
its option before maturity. These bonds, being the direct 
obligation of the bank, are absolutely guaranteed by it as to 
prompt payment of interest and principal and are listed for 
purchase and sale upon all of the principal continental 
exchanges. Their popularity as investments among all classes 
is evidenced by the fact that the present outstanding issue of 
the German mortgage banks, amounting to about 6485 million 
marks, bears an average interest-rate considerably below 4 per 
cent. while the average rate paid upon the outstanding issues of 
the Credit Foncier (amounting to over three billion francs) is 
less than 3 per cent. 

Every year, at designated periods, the funds accruing to the 
mortgage bank through regular and anticipated payments upon 
its loans are used to redeem and retire a corresponding amount 
of its outstanding obligations, in accordance with the govern- 
ment statute which requires of the bank that such outstanding 
issue of obligations must never exceed in amount the value of 
its loans. As will be seen from the foregoing illustration of the 
amortisement process, the amount applicable to the redemption 
of obligations at the end of the first year would be at least 5 per 
cent., at the end of the second year 5.2 per cent., and these 
percentages would be increased by whatever amount had been 
paid upon loans by anticipation. One of the best and strongest 
features of this system is that while the obligations of the bank 
in the form of bonds are being retired in increasing amounts 
each year, the security for its loans is continually augmented by 
reason of the annual payment made upon each debt. 

Such in brief is the European system of extending credit to 
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landholders as it has been carried on for over one hundred 
years, withstanding the tests of war, panic and political disturb- 
ance in such a manner as to afford the most convincing proof of 
the soundness of the principles upon which it is based and con- 
tributing year after year to the economic welfare of the countries 
which have adopted it. 

If we imagine for the moment the condition of affairs that 
would be most likely to follow the repeal of all legislation per- 
taining to our state and national banks, leaving them free to act 
without any restriction or supervision, we will have a very fair 
idea of the present status of that business which with us takes 
the place occupied in Europe by the mortgage banks. The lack 
of any legislative provision for the establishment of these banks 
in the United States to act as the means of communication 
between borrowers and lenders, in the same manner as our com- 
mercial banks now do, forces the business into a form of broker- 
age. An individual lender and an individual borrower are 
brought into communication by an agent who generally assumes 
no financial responsibility and whose interest ceases, as a rule, 
when the formalities of negotiating the loan have been com- 
pleted, the money paid to the borrower and the commission 
secured, 

It is to this relation of individual borrowers to individual 
lenders that most of the evils of our present methods may be 
traced. Principal among these evils are the following: 

Inequality in the distribution of capital for lending purposes. 

Excessive interest charges in comparison with other coun- 
tries. 

Inadequate provision for the manner of repaying the debt. 

A form of investment security not readily convertible into 
cash, and not available for the safe investment of small sums of 
money. 

Inequality in the distribution of lending capital in the United 
States is very noticeable when comparison is made with Euro- 
pean countries. Investment funds are continually accumulating 
in the older and wealthier states at times when they could be 
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used with advantage and profit in the development of the newer 
and less wealthy ones; and yet it is only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that this capital can be induced to move from one point to 
another. This disinclination of money to move where most 
needed arises almost entirely from the lack of a proper land 
credit system, such as would be provided by mortgage 
banks. With the permanent and responsible character which 
these institutions possess, and with the additional safeguards, 
coming to investors through strict supervision by the govern- 
ment, they would easily attract the needed capital for loans by 
means of a slight advance in the rate of interest ; whereas under 
the present system an advance of anywhere from I to 3 per 
cent. must be offered to obtain the same result. 

The loan agent or broker from whom loans must now be 
procured has, at the best, little more than a local reputation for 
honesty and responsibility, and hence he must rely largely upon 
his own immediate neighborhood for a supply of lending capital 
—the effect being to render the making of loans in the United 
States essentially a local business. It is not strange, therefore 
that as we travel westward into the younger and less wealthy 
states we find the rate upon real estate loans constantly increas- 
ing. Thus, for example, Massachusetts shows in the last census 
report an average interest rate of 5.51 per cent, New York 5.53 
per cent., Ohio 6.55 per cent., Indiana 6.88 per cent., Illinois 
6.78 per cent., Missouri 7.80 per cent., Kansas 8.83 per cent. 
In the North Atlantic States the average rate of interest charged 
upon farm mortgages is shown to be 5.8 per cent, while the 
Middle Western states show an average of 7.5 per cent. And 
yet it can hardly be argued in explanation of this difference that 
the former lands afford better security than the latter, which 
include a territory that for general fertility is not surpassed in 
the world. 

Excessive interest charges are due partly to this inequality 
in the distribution of lending capital, but principally to the fact 
that mortgage-investment securities are not readily negotiable. 
In this they are at a disadvantage as compared with securities 
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for which there is a ready market on some exchange. There is 
no reason why the obligations of American mortgage banks, 
based upon real estate security and further secured by the capi- 
tal of such banks, should not be listed, bought and sold in 
exactly the same manner as are government and railroad bonds 
in Wall street. This is done daily in Paris, Berlin, and Frank- 
fort by the European banks, and has been done for many years 
with such success that some German banks have successfully 
marketed obligations in which no date is set for payment. 

The Credit Foncier of France issues two kinds of mortgage 
bonds— communal and fonciére; odiigations communales being 
issued against municipal security, and obligations fon téres against 
the pledge of real estate. Of these, the last issue of ob/igations 
communales (that of 1892) was subscribed to the amount of 250 
million francs and bore interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum, while the last issue of ob/igations fonciéres put out in 1895 
amounted to 250 million francs and bore 2.8 per cent. interest. 
That these bonds are regarded by French investors as securities 
of the highest grade is evidenced in the fact that on the last 
day of the year 1897 the records of the Paris Bourse show sales 
of the obligations fonciéres at a figure making the net interest 
return 2.84 per cent., while upon the same day the 3 per cent. 
ventes of the French government sold upon the less favorable 
basis of a return of 2.91 per cent. per annum. The United 
States government bonds of the recent 3 per cent. loan are now 
being dealt in at a premium making the net interest return upon 
them slightly less than that rate, while the best class of Ameri- 
can railroad and municipal bonds sell at present on a basis of 
about 3.5 per cent. It is evident from the above that the supply 
of investment funds in this country is obtainable on first-class 
security at rates not greatly in excess of those current in 
France. It is therefore not an unreasonable assumption that if 
mortgage bonds could be made as attractive in the United 
States as they are in France (a thing which is entirely practi- 
cable), they would soon meet with quite as favorable a reception 
as they did at the time of their introduction into that country. 
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A reduction of as much as 2 per cent. per annum in the interest 
rate charged to borrowers was effected in France within a few 
years after the introduction of this class of bonds, and they 
should soon be marketable in this country on as good or better 
terms than the best class of municipal and railroad securities. 

Individual mortgages are not of a uniform character, and 
they can therefore never be made quickly negotiable, and can 
therefore not secure the more favorable terms that are accorded 
to securities which may be quickly converted into cash. Hence 
it is not probable that any great relief will be afforded to Ameri- 
can borrowers in the way of decreased interest rates until the 
present system makes way for a better one. 

It is the manner of payment provided in the case of mort- 
gage indebtedness that involves the greatest hardship to bor- 
rowers in this country. The usual term of a mortgage is 
arbitrarily set by custom at five years—a practice that has 
probably arisen from the difficulty in converting mortgage securi- 
ties. This difficulty of conversion makes the lender disinclined 
to tie up his funds for a longer time. It would be difficult to 
say just what the actual average life of our real estate mortgage 
debt is, but that it is considerably over five years is unquestion- 
ably true. The census of 1890 gives the average life of an Illinois 
mortgage as 4.81 years, but in arriving at this result one very 
important feature of the calculation had, of necessity, to be omit- 
ted. Not every mortgage released of record represents a debt 
paid out of the borrower’s own funds, but more frequently it indi- 
cates another loan contracted elsewhere. The average life of IIli- 
nois mortgages is probably much nearer ten years than five—a 
calculation that is checked in some degree by the experience of all 
large lenders to the effect that of one hundred loans maturing, from 
forty to fifty will seek renewal. Moreover, it is to be noted that 
this increase in average life of mortgage debts has taken place 
during a period of high prices for products, such as will proba- 
bly not rule in the future. This practice of making mortgages 
mature within a period that experience shows to be about one- 
half the ordinary needs of the debtor is unjust in that it forces 
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the borrower to make new terms with the lender every five 
years, and often at times when, by reason of financial or polit- 
cal disturbances, he must do so at considerable expense and 
an increased rate of interest due to a temporary advance in the 
current rate. 

Another reprehensible practice is that of making the mort- 
gage debt payable in a single sum and on a certain date—a 
practice which, if designed for the purpose of discouraging debt- 
paying, could hardly have been improved upon, being totally at 
variance with the conditions under which the debtor works. 
Statistics show that of the real estate mortgages made in the 
United States, fully 80 per cent. are incurred for the purchase of 
land, presumably by those who expect to pay off the indebted- 
ness out of their surplus earnings. The farmer in the country 
and the homemaker in the city have as a rule little or no 
opportunity to use small sums of money for short times in a 
manner that will return to them the rate of interest which they 
are paying on the mortgage, and not being able to apply such 
sums to the reduction of the debt, they must either lose interest 
upon them during the period of accumulation or deposit them 
in some local bank where they earn from 2 to 4 per cent. less 
than the mortgage bears. It is true that recently there has been 
some disposition on the part of lenders to take cognizance of 
this fact and to allow prepayments to be made; but inasmuch as 
the forced acceptance of possible small sums of money at 
unlooked-for periods is an inconvenience to the lenders, it is not 
probable that this custom will ever become very general. 

In the manner of paying the mortgage debt, the practice of 
the European mortgage banks could not well be improved upon. 
The life of the loan is made for a sufficiently long term to cover 
all contingencies adversely affecting the borrower; the annual 
payment is so small as to be hardly felt, and yet if persisted in 
it will cancel the debt; while no obstacle is raised against the 
payment of the obligation as much faster as the borrower may 
be able to make it. The system is equally advantageous to the 
lender. He finds himself in possession of a readily negotiable 
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security which can be procured in large or small amount, accord- 
ing to his demand, and which, when paid, is paid in full. 

If for no other reason, the magnitude of these mortgage 
banks should command our attention. Thirty-four joint stock 
corporations listing their bonds on the exchange at Frankfort 
had, in 1896, a paid-up capital of 112 million dollars, or an 
average of over three millions apiece. The capital and surplus 
of the Credit Foncier of France amounts at the present time to 
40 million dollars. 

The remarkable freedom from violent fluctuation of mortgage 
bonds has been evidenced on many occasions. From 1879 to 
1893 the 4 per cent. issue of the Bavarian and Hypotheken and 
Wechsel Bank never declined in the open market below 97.75, 
and rose as high as 102.5; and since 1885 the 3% per cent. 
issue of this bank has fluctuated between 95.5 and 99.25, an 
extreme range of only 3.75 points. From 1808 to 1816 the 
mortgage bonds of the Silesian Landschaft fell as low as 58 
during Napoleon’s campaigns, but since 1816 the 4 per cent. 
bonds of this society have never declined below 99.75, and have 
generally ruled at about 105. 

There is a prevailing belief in the United States, left as a 
legacy by numerous so-called ‘investment companies” which 
flourished for a time in the West, that bonds based upon real 
estate mortgages cannot with safety be guaranteed by an inter- 
mediate corporation standing between the borrower and the 
lender. They certainly cannot, as experience proves, if the 
business is conducted ina careless, ill-advised, and ofttimes dis 
honest manner, or even where it is carefully conducted but with- 
out regard to the principles involved in the proper use of land 
credit. But if the principles of the business are recognized 
from the start and the management of the corporation is con- 
ducted with the same care and foresight that is given to any 
large financial concern, such bonds may be absolutely guaranteed 
as to prompt payment of interest and principal, with every rea- 
sonable assurance that such guarantee will prove good. There 
is a great difference between the practice of guaranteeing bonds 
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based upon mortgages that are made to run for an inadequate 
length of time and the guaranteeing of those which are secured 
by mortgages running for a length of time sufficient to cover all 
contingencies, payable in small annual installments, and thus 
giving to the borrower ample opportunity to discharge the debt 
in a gradual and easy manner out of his annual surplus earnings. 
When American farmers, living in good productive localities, 
are unable to pay reasonable interest on a proper loan and the 
small additional installment on the debt necessary to cancel it in 
from thirty to fifty years, there will be little hope left for any- 
thing else in the way of investments. 

The mortgage bank stands between the borrowers and the 
lenders, as a responsible intermediary assuring to the former an 
ample supply of funds for loans upon proper security at reason- 
able rates, and to the latter the exact and regular service of the 
interest and principal payments due upon its obligations in their 
hands. It lends, as a rule, not over 50 per cent. of a fair valua- 
tion of the real estate offered as security, appraising the value 
of that real estate from the double standpoint of selling value 
and net annual return. It completes all formalities connected 
with the process of mortgaging, and when these are completed 
it issues and sells its mortgage bonds to the same amount. All 
interest overdue and unpaid is advanced by the bank, all fore- 
closures are undertaken and prosecuted by it, and all real estate 
acquired in its operations is carried by it until sold. 

It will thus be seen that the principal demands made upon 
the capital of the bank arise in these last mentioned instances, 
so that in considering the probable success of such banks in the 
United States, the question of chief interest is to determine 
whether conditions in this country are such as to result in the 
same relative percentages of default and foreclosure that are 
met with in other countries. To determine this, the best data 
for comparison are those afforded by the experience of life 
insurance companies which have been for many years large 
lenders upon real-estate mortgages, and which have, as a rule, 
selected their loans with a degree of care and experience 
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similar to that shown in the management of the mortgage 
banks. 

The A2tna Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., loans 
largely upon improved farm lands, and has probably placed more 
money on that class of securities than any other company. Its 
report to the insurance commissioner in 1896 shows real estate 
acquired by foreclosure to the extent of seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent. of its outstanding loans—the outstanding loans amounting 
to 25 million dollars. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, another large lender, with loans of over 66 million 
dollars, shows real estate acquired by foreclosure representing 
about 1.6 per cent. of its total loans; while the combined state- 
ment of the seven largest companies loaning upon both farm 
and city real estate shows an average of 6 per cent. acquired by 
foreclosure out of the total outstanding investment. Omitting 
one of these companies, the percentage is reduced to 3 per cent.; 
which figure more nearly represents the normal percentage that 
might be reasonably counted upon under good management. 
As compared with these percentages the Credit Foncier shows 
real estate acquisitions representing an average of 1.6 per cent. 
of all its loans—a result less favorable than the first-mentioned 
company, no better than the second, and not greatly differing 
from the combined statement of the six above referred to. 

As regards the comparative promptness with which interest 
collections are made in this and other countries, the records of 
one American lending institution, which covers a period of fifteen 
years, and represents the collection of over 5.3 million dollars 
interest, shows that 97.1 per cent. of all interest maturing was 
paid within ninety days after maturity, and that the highest per- 
centage of unpaid interest at the end of ninety days in any one 
state for any one year was 7.2 per cent. The report for 1896 
of one of the large insurance companies above referred to 
shows that of all interest that matured during that year only 4 
per cent. remained unpaid at the end of it, while the combined 
statement of the seven companies shows 11 per cent. unpaid 
This calculation proceeds on the supposition that their mortgage 
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investments netted an average of 6 per cent. per annum. If the 
average interest rate be placed at 5% per cent., which is proba- 
bly nearer the fact, the percentage of overdue interest would be 
reduced to a lower figure. For comparison with these percent- 
ages, the overdue interest of the Credit Foncier can only be 
obtained approximately, for the reason that the payments to it 
are made up both of principal and interest, and cannot be sepa- 
rated into their elements, but it is certain that of all interest due 
during 1896 more than I0 per cent. remained overdue on March 
1, 1897—a showing not as favorable as that which could proba- 
bly be made by any one of the above-mentioned companies. 

Obviously, therefore, all of the conditions requisite to the 
success of American mortgage banks now exist in this country, 
with but one exception. There is no proper restrictive legisla- 
tion and no provision for the supervision of their operations 
in such a manner as will invite the confidence of investing 
classes to them. Without such restriction and supervision it 
will at all times be possible for them to lend, if so disposed, upon 
insufficient security and to continue the practice until forced 
into liquidation. Such supervision can best be exercised in the 
same manner that now is exercised in the case of national and 
state banks. And, in all probability, many lending institutions 
now operating under great disadvantages would hasten to place 
themselves under such supervision; so that it may fairly be said 
that the only thing lacking to secure for the United States the 
benefits obtained by European nations from their system of land 
credit is the careful attention of the legislature. 


OreEN Tart, Jr. 
CHICAGO. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
IN GERMANY. 


GERMANY has become the classic land of modern socialism. 
As Engels triumphantly wrote shortly before his death, the 
German workingmen’s party forms the real, “massive force” of 
the large international proletarian army, and, as their conceptions 
of history and the larger, general ideas of modern socialism were 
first formulated in their organic connection by German think- 
ers, by Marx and Engels, these thoughts, which at present enter 
more and more into the workingmen’s parties of all countries, 
have found in Germany by far the most powerful echo, and have 
here imprinted upon the entire movement their characteristic 
stamp. Finally, to repeat again the words of the veteran, 
Frederick Engels, more than in any other country, this German 
movement has shown “how the right of universal suffrage is 
used,” and has thus by its example furnished “a new weapon, 
and one of the most incisive,’’ to the movement in foreign 
countries. 

The universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage had been 
introduced by Bismarck for the North German Confederation 
in the year 1867, in the hope of deriving from it an increased 
popularity for the confederation and favorable elections. The 
humble East-Elbian farm laborer, whom he knew, and who votes 
in great measure even at present according to the order of the 
government and of the owner of the estate for which he works, 
may have served, in the eyes of Bismarck, as a type of the rest 
of the people—dating back to the time when Bismarck was 
himself a citizen of Pomerania. In this way the democratic, 
universal right of suffrage, which forms the most acute contra- 
diction to the spirit of militaristic, bureaucratic, police-governed 
Prussia, and which had by no means been intended to cut into 
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the North German Confederation, and a few years later to the 
German Empire, without any considerable political agitation, 
simply as the accidental result of political combinations and 
Bismarckian diplomacy. Of all the failures Bismarck met in 
his scheming —which, like the kudturkampf against the Catholic 
church, the ‘exceptional law’’ against the social democracy, 
and the so-called social reforms, effected the contrary of what 
their originator had intended —there is none which has avenged 
itself more disastrously on its originator, none the results of 
which he would more gladly cancel, than precisely this intro- 
duction of universal suffrage. Small as is the power of the 
German parliament, as compared with the federal council and the 
emperor—it has not even any influence on the appointment of 
the members of the cabinet—and pliable as the parties which 
make up the majority have shown themselves during all this 
time to all the wishes of the government, yet it is to be said, 
that this right of suffrage has at least come to be the most 
powerful means of agitation and demonstration in the hands of 
that opposition party which alone the government has reason to 
fear —the German Social Democracy. 

The number of votes cast by this party has increased irre- 
sistibly, hand in hand with the industrial development of Ger- 
many. The party united on their candidates in the year 1871 
124,700 votes; in the year 1874, 352,000; in the year 1877, 
493,000; at the next election, in the year 1878, a small decrease 
in the number (473,100 votes) is to be noted, as the result of | 
the terror caused by the repeated assaults on the person of the 
emperor. For all sober thinking citizens it was an accepted 
fact from the outset that the party, by virtue of all their tradi- 
tions and their consistent attitude, was in no way an accomplice 
in the assaults on the person of the emperor, and the docu- 
mentary proof of this has been furnished. But this did not, of 
course, prevent Bismarck, who wished to annihilate the aspiring 
party with one crushing blow, from utilizing these assaults for the 
damage of the party. Parliament was dissolved, and the official 
apparatus worked with high pressure in order to get in a par- 
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liament which would lend its countenance to the government's 
plans of persecution, and at the same time, what Bismarck partic- 
ularly cared for, toa shifting of ground from the free-trade policy 
previously in vogue to an agrarian protectionist policy. Con- 
sidering the high pressure exerted by the government machine 
in the elections, the decrease of the socialistic votes by only 
56,000 could not but cause surprise through its insignificance. The 
‘exceptional law” which the new parliament voted completely 
outlawed the workingmen’s movement. The police were given 
power to prohibit societies and associations of any kind, par- 
ticularly trades unions with corporate funds, as well as to sup- 
press printed matter of a socialistic nature, and to dissolve 
meetings of a socialistic tendency. In addition tu this, the 
collection of money for social-democratic purposes was _forbid- 
den. All violations of these prohibitions were threatened with 
heavy penalties, in fines and imprisonment. But that was not 
enough. The states of the empire were charged with the discre- 
tion of proclaiming “ minor state of siege” in all places where 
there was special danger of socialistic agitation. This gave the 
authorities discretion to expel politically objectionable persons. 
This law was administered in the most rigorous manner. The 
whole organization, both political and industrial, and the entire 
press of the party, fell a victim to these persecutions. It was 
the severest test to which the still youthful movement could be 
subjected. The result of the next parliamentary election 
showed, indeed, a considerable decline in the party, so that it 
now cast only 312,000 votes. But even the next succeed- 
ing election, that of 1884, showed an entirely different result. 
The party had adapted itself to the new condition of things, and 
in that year, with 550,000 votes, it achieved the greatest 
result of any year up to this time. From this time forward the 
advance assumes dimensions hitherto unknown. At the elec- 
tions of 1887 the party polled 763,100 votes, and in the year 
1890—the same year in the course of which the government, 
after the resignation of Bismarck, dropped the “ exceptional 
law”’ so brilliantly refuted by the results of the election—the 
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number of votes jumped up to 1,427,000; it had almost doubled 
since 1887. In 1893 the social democracy came into line with 
1,786,700 votes, distancing the formerly largest party, the 
center, by a few hundred thousand votes. At the last election, 
that of June 16, 1898—the interval between elections having 
meanwhile been extended to five years by the parties of the 
majority—-the social democrats had passed considerably 
beyond the two-million line. According to the returns now at 
hand it polled 2,120,000 votes. 

The percentage by which the party votes of 1898 exceed 
those of the election of 1893 remains considerably behind the 
percentage of increase which the other elections have shown 
since 1884. This is especially apparent if the length of the 
interval between the two elections is taken into account. Some- 
thing of the kind was to be expected after such an enormous 
increase of votes as was shown by the elections of 1890 and 1893. 
But that the increase of 340,000 votes at this election is to be 
rated as a new and great result is sufficiently and particularly evi- 
denced— not to mention other things—in the reflections on the 
election indulged in by the opposition press. In a number of 
large industrial cities, in which the party had, even at an earlier 
date, possessed a large body of organized voters, as was the 
case also in Berlin, there has, of course, come an abnormal 
retardation of the increase of votes. Stagnation has also shown 
itself here and there as a result of inadequate representation ; 
on the other hand, however, the results in other districts, and 
partly in the rural districts also, was so much the more surpris- 
ing. The extension of the social democracy into the country 
districts is, however, what inspires the conservative parties with 
the liveliest apprehension, for the Prussian landed nobility con- 
stitutes the core of German conservatism. In the province 
of East Prussia, one of the strongholds of this squirearchy 
(Junkertum), the number of socialistic votes has risen from 
12,400 in 1893 to 30,300 in 1898; so that it has more than 
doubled, without counting the number of votes obtained in the 
capital of the province, Kénigsberg, which has long been social- 
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istic. And similarly surprising were the results of the elections 
in the rural and mining districts of semi-feudal Upper Silesia ; 
here, also, the party has, in individual districts, more than 
doubled its vote. 

The press of all parties admits unanimously that the increase 
of the socialistic vote had once again been the salient character- 
istic of the election, which, in other respects left the relative 
proportion of the parties in parliament substantially as it had 
been. After the election, as before it, the Catholic party of 
the center has the largest number of members, and without their 
support the government can obtain no majority in the parlia- 
ment. Ofthe 397 members of the parliament, the center counts 
103 (5 more than in 1893); the two conservative parties have 
74 (9 less than in the year 1893); the national liberals 50 (the 
same as in 1893). Of the remainder, 62 representatives belong 
to the small parties (Poles, Guelfs, Alsatians, Anti-Semites, Pat- 
rons of Husbandry, Bavarian Bauernbund, South German peoples’ 
party); II are independent representatives, and 56 belong to the 
social democrats, which have thus scored an increase of 12 rep- 
resentatives, as compared with the election of 1893. Only one- 
seventh of the total number of representatives falls to this 
party, which is by far the largest of the parties, having secured 
as much as one-fifth to one-third of all the votes polled in the 
election of 1893, and having increased this again by some 19 
per cent. in the election of 1898. With proportional representa- 
tion the social democrats would have had more than 100 out of 
397 members elected. Out of the 11.2 million persons entitled 
to vote in Germany, only 7.6 millions have voted at all. The 
2,120,000 votes of the social democracy represent, therefore, 28 
per cent. of all the votes; hence, under proportional represen- 
tation, 28 per cent. of the 397 representatives would have been 
deputies of the socialist party. The center of gravity in parlia- 
ment would consequently have been shifted from the center to 


the social democrats. 
The existing wide discrepancy between its popular strength 
and its representation in parliament —and, consequently, its effec- 
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tive influence upon legislation—is in great part due to the fact 
that no redistribution of representatives has taken place since the 
foundation of the empire. Along with the rapid industrial devel- 
opment of Germany, the urban population, especially of the large 
cities, has increased out of all proportion to the rural popula- 
tion, and consequently the parliamentary representation of the 
urban population has constantly lost ground as compared with 
that of the rural districts. As early as 1890 those elective dis- 
tricts which consisted only of cities, contained, on an average, 
41,100 voters; while the elective districts without large cities 
contained an average of 22,500 voters. Berlin, for instance, 
which elects only six deputies, should have been entitled to four- 
teen deputies as early as 1890, according to its number of 
inhabitants. Since the social democrats, in the nature of the 
case, draw their support chiefly from the proletariat of the 
cities, they, of course, primarily, suffer from this discrepancy in 
the representation of the cities. Still, even under these circum- 
stances, the party could easily have raised the number of its 
delegates to at least seventy-five, if it had not been for the fact 
that the bourgeois parties combined against the social democrats 
in the by-elections, in more than 100 of which the party was 
interested. These parties opposed each other in the principal 
election, but now combined against their common enemy, and so 
showed how serious is their apprehension of the danger from 
socialism. The watchword of the election with which the social 
democrats this time entered the campaign was dictated to them 
by the actions of the government and of the agrarian conserva- 
tive parties. The party was forced to take the defensive against 
fresh inroads from the camp of the reactionaries. For this 
reason, the special demands of labor were made entirely sec- 
ondary to the general demands of democracy. The social dem- 
ocrats made their strongest fight in defense of the electoral 
franchise, which was threatened by the conservatives and 
national liberals. This piece of democracy which has entered 
the body politic, so to speak, by mistake, and, as it is the chief 
means of spreading the socialistic virus, it stands to reason that 
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these parties would gladly excise it at the earliest possible 
moment. But these attacks against the elective franchise have 
never been so open and ruthless as during the last parliament 
And, above all, the example of the Saxon interference with the 
franchise has brought the danger home to the German people in 
a most tangible fashion. The reactionary majority in the Saxon 
chamber had, in the winter of 1896-7, simply canceled the pre- 
viously existing system of an approximately universal and equal 
suffrage. Amid the plaudits of the conservatives throughout the 
empire, they introduced a plutocratic three-class system of elec- 
tions similar to the Prussian. That the imperial government, also, 
as soon as the opponents of the suffrage in parliament shall have 
a majority for their plans, would willingly offer its assistance 
for far-reaching limitations of the suffrage, is very probable, 
considering their attitude in general. It is not likely that the 
apprehension of future conflicts or even the disintegration of 
the empire would hinder their making the most of such an 
opportunity to strike a blow at the hated social democracy. 

But there was also another danger, still more threatening, to 
which the social democratic platform calls attention. The gov- 
ernment is devising ways and means to still further abridge the 
right of combination, already hemmed in by all sorts of govern- 
mental and legal ordinances. A circular communication of the 
Secretary of the Interior, which the ‘ Vorwarts” brought to the 
light, furnished the most conclusive proof of this. And this, in 
spite of the fact that the legal snares which have been put in the way 
of the exercise of the right of combination, are even at present 
so absurdly effective that a liberal professor of economics like 
Brentano could say that we have the right of political combina- 
tion in Germany, but the exercise of it is a punishable offense. 
With great energy the platform then turns against the colonial 
and naval policy; the burdens incident to these having been 
again increased of late by the annexation of Kiao-Chao, and by 
large appropriations for an increase of the navy. These burdens 
go on increasing unremittingly, at the expense of a people already 
overloaded with the maintenance of the army. The platform 
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finally defines the position of the party in regard to the commer- 
cial treaties which will soon expire, and the renewal of which 
will be one of the principal tasks of the next parliament. Here 
also the reactionary alliance of the agrarian squires and the mag- 
nates of industry threatens to bring to naught what has already 
been achieved, as this alliance is bent on the most extreme of 
Bismarckian protectionism. There is nothing included in this 
platform which could have been omitted from the platform of 
any middle-class democratic party. The liberal party, as well as 
the center—so far as the maintenance of the suffrage is con- 
cerned—were committed to the same line of agitation. But the 
attitude of these parties in the by-elections has strengthened the 
reactionary forces in parliament; they have been declaiming 
against the ‘state of the future,” instead of taking a part in the 
practical questions of politics. Nevertheless, a majority in favor 
of abridging the suffrage seems out of the question. For the 
present, at least, the general conditions for the development of 
the German social democracy will, therefore, it seems, remain 
unchanged; the government cannot afford to risk its scant popu- 
larity in an attempt to restrict the suffrage by a coup d'état. For 
the present it is impossible to foresee the outcome of the inward 
conflict of this development, in which the government has con- 
trol of all material forces of the state, and in which, on the other 
side, the radical and oppositional social democracy more and 
more unites under its banners the great masses of the people. 
At any rate so much appears clearly from the past history, 
that neither the government nor any of the middle-class parties 
will be able to tempt the socialistic workmen back into their 
camps. The government has twice taken a weak start to win 
back the workmen by the promise of social reform. Once under 
Bismarck, in the imperial message, and the laborers’ insurance 
laws; and, again, in the present emperor’s pronunciamento of 
February 1890, followed by laws regulating the inspection of 
factories. Both attempts were equally futile. The little which 
resulted from this as a positive benefit for the workmen could, 
apart from all the rest, make no impression, for this reason, if 
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for no other, that the government was by no means inclined to 
grant the most urgent demands of the workmen, especially the 
demands for complete liberty in the exercise of the right of asso- 
ciation and combination. Since then the wind has completely 
veered around in the upper regions and all efforts at social 
reform have been as good as lost sight of. Industrial feudalism, 
as represented by ‘‘King”’ Stumm, is the trump card. The plans 
for a further limitation of the right of combination, and the man- 
ner in which the government has prevented the intention of the 
parliament in regard to the law which prohibits combinations of 
political associations (a law principally utilized against the 
trades-union movement) are only a few of the many symptoms 
which characterize the ruling tendency. A final attempt at 
depriving the German social democracy of its democratic edge, 
and creating, in the sense of the existing monarchism and mili- 
tarism, a ‘‘national’’ workingmen’s party, has been made, in late 
years, by the ‘‘national”’ social party. While this group, con- 
ducted by a few, evidently very well-meaning preachers and 
professors, made its entry in a more liberal and modern spirit 
than the earlier Christian-Social movement with which it is 
related, it has yet had, if possible, still more insignificant results 
than its predecessor. The idea of the ‘social kingdom” which 
the national social party has tried once more to revive, had been 
given the lie too openly by the entire past development. The 
last elections showed the complete impotency of the new group, 
which, for all its efforts, nowhere got as much as even a second- 
ary election. 

And it appears just as little likely that one of the middle-class 
parties will be able to drive a wedge into the social democracy. 
What this party, which has been irresistibly growing, as an 
accompanying phenomenon of the powerful capitalistic and 
industrial development of Germany, has in common with certain 
middle-class parties, consists essentially of its democratic claims. 
Only democratic middle-class parties could be at all considered 
as serious competitors of the socialistic workingmen’s party. 
But the meaning which a socialistic workingmen’s party puts 
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into democracy, namely, that democracy is to be sought as a 
means for the economic improvement of the masses, and, finally, 
as the means for the emancipation of the proletariat—this 
further purpose, which gives the democratic ideas so strong a 
hold upon the masses, of course, finds no place in these specific- 
ally middle-class democratic parties. Even the:demands for the 
protection of workmen which such middle-class parties may 
make, either from intelligent insight or with a propagandist 
intention, must necessarily be narrowly limited, and they appear, 
therefore, entirely incapable of hindering the growth of social 
democracy wherever it has once gained a footing. But in 
Germany such an event is the more impossible as here a really 
and decisively middle-class democratic party does not exist 
at all. 

The blind admiration of and subjection to Bismarck, and, on 
the other hand, the fear of an incipient socialistic movement, 
made the rise of such a middle-class movement in the German 
Empire impossible from the start. The further development has 
pushed liberalism more and more into the background, even in 
that attenuated form in which it was represented by the former 
progressist party, and has deprived it of all power, and all con- 
sistency of principle. The two divisions of the progressist party 
succeeded, in the principal election of June 16, in electing only 
two of its candidates by the party’s own strength; the forty-one 
delegates by which the party of progress will be represented in 
the new parliament it owes only to the assistance, on the one 
hand, of the conservative parties which supported it as the 
“lesser evil” against the social democrats, and, on the other 
hand, to the social democrats who supported it as the “lesser 
evil” against the pronounced reactionists. 

The nervelessness of this group cannot well be further 
increased, even where it has not been touched at all by the com- 
petition of the social democrats; as at the election for the 
Prussian House of Deputies, in which, on account of the pluto- 
cratic character of the Prussian elective system, the social 
democracy has hitherto not taken any part. Its failure is 
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evident. Out of 433 delegates to this parliament this party 
carried only twenty at the election of 1893. 

Under these circumstances, the development has long ago 
brought about the result that the energetic advocacy of demo- 
cratic aims which the middle classes renounced, has passed over 
to the social democracy. It stands at the head of every serious 
opposition to the feudal squirearchy, to absolutism, militarism, 
and to the rule of the police in Germany. Thus it necessarily 
shows, without prejudice to its proletarian socialistic aims, the 
tendency to develop into a universal people’s party in Germany, 
which will be jcined by all those liberal elements that are dis- 
gusted with the weakness and barrenness of middle-class 
liberalism. The room in which under different circumstances at 
an earlier time a middle-class democratic party might perhaps 
have developed in Germany is now completely taken up by the 
social democrats. Not only large masses of rural laborers, as 
the last elections have particularly and clearly shown, but also 
a large body of the lesser middle-class elements and consider- 
able portions of the lower, poorly paid state officials, have 
joined the party; but its essential composition consists, of 
course, now as before, of the workingmen of the cities. And, 
what has been bitterly complained of in the great industrial 
centers, the feeling has also changed, at least partially, in the 
academically educated portions of the population; the earlier, 
fanatically narrow-minded hatred has here also to a slight 
extent given away to real sympathy, or at any rate to a more 
sober judgment and some degree of appreciation. 

The rapidly growing party is looking in all directions for a 
field to utilize its forces. The trades unions which, in conse- 
quence of a variety of circumstances, above all on account of the 
legal limitations spoken of above, are far behind the strength of 
the political movement, are almost throughout saturated with 
the spirit of the party and make up one of its most powerful 
bulwarks. Socialistic representation has penetrated into a large 
number of communal bodies, wherever the communal franchise 
has permitted, and in like manner have the members of the 
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party taken a lively and efficient interest in the elections for the 
newly introduced courts of trade. Representatives of working- 
men have also been elected in twelve of the twenty-three German 
local parliaments, though only in a scattering way ; and, accord- 
ing to the resolution of the last convention of the party in 
Hamburg, the tactics hitherto adhered to of abstaining from 
these elections are now to be changed, even as regards the elec- 
tions to the Prussian Diet. And this in spite of the fact that 
under the prevailing system of election the success of the social- 
istic candidate is not to be looked for. These Prussian elections 
are of the indirect kind: they take place by classes, the division 
being based on the amount of taxes paid. The plan is to put up 
electors of our party in the third class of voters; these would 
then vote for those middle-class candidates from whom we may 
expect an emphatic opposition to the squirearchy, which has 
hitherto been all-powerful in the chamber. The occasion for 
this change of tactics which will have to stand the test in prac- 
tical application in a few months from now, was furnished by 
the fact that a design for a new law, hostile to the existing law 
concerning the right of workingmen to join associations and 
attend meetings, was thrown out in the last chamber by a mere 
chance majority of a few votes, and that a strengthening of the 
liberal section which, as already mentioned, has declined to 
twenty members, is not to be looked for at the hands of the 
middle classes! The situation is quite characteristic of the 
complete incompetency of German liberalism where it is not 
supported by the mass of social democratic voters. 

The social democrats meet in convention every year, since 
the abolition of the law against socialism, and with complete 
publicity. The final decision rests with the convention in all 
questions of practical party life; it elects a presiding committee 
and accepts the annual report of the same, as well as the annual 
report on the work of the parliamentary section, and the report 
of the treasurer. The record of the transactions of the party in 


‘Electors are the persons elected by the primary voters to vote at the principal 
election.—EpD. 
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which these reports are incorporated thus furnish a continuous 
and extremely vivid picture of the inner as well as the outer 
party development during recent times. With what active 
interest the great mass of the members follow these transactions 
appears from the size of the editions of several sets of these 
records (some 10,000 copies each) which find a sale among 
the workingmen. 

No other party in Germany comes near accomplishing any- 
thing like this, and no other party disposes of such large and 
flourishing funds as the social democrats, although the funds are 
drawn entirely from the petty contributions of the workingmen. 
In the last year, 1896-7, the report states, for instance, that 
the receipts of the central treasury alone amounted to 274,520 
marks. Among these were 180,140 marks contributions of the 
party and 48,200 marks from the surplus receipts of the Berlin 
Vorwarts, the central organ of the party. The expenses of the 
central treasury were as follows in this year: 


Marks 
Support of the party press, - - - - - 94,200 
Support of the representatives to parliament, - - 27,500 
Agitation, - - - - - - - - 85,500 
Support in general, - - : - - - 10,300 
Salaries and administration, - - - - - 14,600 
Expenses for law and imprisonment, —- : 5,352 


The principal means of agitation is the press. The party 
already controls more than sixty-nine political’ sheets, among 
them some with an issue vu. from 40,000 to 50,000 copies 
(Berlin Vorwdarts), and of 25,000 (Leipzig Volkszettung) ; 
thirty-nine of these papers are dailies. To the sixty-nine 
political papers we may add fifty-three socialistic trades-union 
sheets; a scientific organ, Die neue Zeit; a couple of comic 
papers; and, as a paper for entertainment, Die neue Welt. 
Finally, in this connection the monthly publications issued for 
the spread of socialistic criticism in university circles may also 
be mentioned. These stand in a looser connection with the party. 
The pamphlets and the literature of books of the party, published 
principally by the publishing house of the Vorwdarts and by the pri- 
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vate publications of Dietz, in Stuttgart, are likewise very numer- 
ous, and are issued in surprisingly large editions. An excellent 
and comprehensive picture of the whole past development of the 
party in Germany is offered in the now completed History of the 
German Social Democracy, by Dr. Franz Mehring; a part of a 
larger work, The History of Socialism, issued by installments, the 
publications of which was begun by Dietz some years ago. 

In spite of all persecution and punishments — the last report 
of the party calculates that in the year 1896-7 alone IIg years 
of imprisonment and 28,200 marks in fines had been imposed 
for ‘‘misdemeanors” in the trades-union and political struggle 
—the movement thus offers in every respect a spectacle of 
vigorous and irresistible progress. 

While the social democracy is, on the one hand, a party that 
tries to realize in the present condition of society the most 
urgent demands for the protection of the laboring class, and 
while, on the other hand, it has also written upon its banner the 
universal democratic demands, this is, after all, only the exter- 
nal features of the movement. What stamps this party more 
properly as a soctal democratic party, is its critical attitude 
toward the entire capitalistic order of society, and the contrast in 
which it stands to the latter. The demands which it raises 
in the practical struggle of the day, either in politics or in 
economics, will be correctly interpreted only if they are con- 
sidered in their connection with this fundamental attitude of 
the party; only by the reference to a future aim lying beyond 
capitalism is the party distinguished in a fundamental manner 
from the middle-class reform parties. The condition of the 
German social democracy and its development is, therefore, to 
be apprehended in its essential character only by going back of 
its politics to the theoretical foundation of the party—to the 
manner in which it conceives its fundamental opposition to the 
capitalistic order of society. 

The earliest form in which the socialistic body of thought 
became popular with larger masses of the workmen in Germany 
was formulated by Lassalle, in a loose connection with the 
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doctrines of Marx. From the very beginning the struggle of 
classes appears in his teaching as the decisive motive power of 
our modern social development; and the object of the develop- 
ment is the abolition of the wage relation—the doing away 
with the capitalistic monopoly in the means of production. 
What is peculiar to Lassalle is that he accepts and interprets in 
a revolutionary spirit one of the principal points of middle-class 
political economy. Some of the most zealous capitalistic 
petifoggers had striven to demonstrate the uselessness of any 
trades-union co-operation, and thereby to show the absolute 
subjection of the workmen to the will of capital. Lassalle 
accepts this contention and goes to work to impress upon the 
workingmen the great doctrine that they would be able to 
improve their condition as a class, only by doing away with the 
capitalistic wage relation. 

Through the “iron law of wages,” according to which 
increased wages increase the population, and therefore the 
supply of labor, the laboring class must always be held down to 
a subsistence minimum, so long as they depend on the wages. 
Therefore, if the laborers would better their condition as a class, 
their endeavor must be to do away with that law of wages ; that 
is to say, do away with the wage relation itself, on which this 
law is necessarily founded. This pitting of the middle-class 
political economy against capitalism was a stroke of genius. 
The course of argument in the scant writings and speeches, in 
which Lassalle elucidates this relation over and over again, was 
extremely clear and convincing, even to the least trained minds. 
Lassalle argued for the abolition of the wage relation on the fol- 
lowing lines: Through a democratic system of suffrage the 
laborers should secure an effective influence in the state, which, 
according to Lassalle, stands above the contending parties as an 
impartial being; with the help of the credit of the state, they 
should found productive associations on a large scale, associa- 
tions in which the capitalistic manager, and with him the wage 
relation, are dispensed with. The entire outcome of such enter- 
prises would then naturally go to the association, and after 
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deducting the expenses of management, to the individual laborers 
associated in the enterprise. The Gotha program of 1875, 
on which the Lassalleans and the so-called Eisenach socialists 
led by Bebel and Liebknecht united, retains these catchwords 
of Lassalle’s doctrine: the ‘brazen law of wages” and the 
‘Productive Association,” which were to lead over from capital- 
ism to socialism. The treatment of the socialistic demands still 
continues in general to be ethical in this prcgram. Labor is 
represented as the source of all wealth, of all civilization, and as, 
in general, useful labor is possible only through society, the 
entire product of labor belongs with an equal right to all mem- 
bers of society —to each one according to his rational needs. 

It was not until the end of the seventies and after 1880, 
while the chains of the ‘‘exceptional law”’ weighed heavily upon 
the German workingman, that the specifically Marxistic thoughts 
sank more deeply into the parties. At that time appeared 
Engel’s well-known publication, Mr. Eugene Diihring’s Revolution 
of Science, which, more than any other, contributed to make the 
ideas of Marx popular. In the year 1883 the Meue Zeit was 
founded by Kautsky as its editor, and was conducted from the 
outset in a rigidly Marxistic sense. It was entirely in accord- 
ance with the changed conditions that the thoughts of Marx- 
Engels, although more difficult to apprehend, gradually crowded 
out the simple conceptions of Lassalle. The “iron law of wages” 
was a doctrine which, though particularly fitted to revolutionize 
large masses, yet lacked a sufficient basis in facts; and above 
all, this doctrine necessarily required a depreciation of the value 
of the direct endeavors and struggles of the working class. For 
all these struggles would have to be carried on upon the ground 
of this wage relation; the improvement of the condition of the 
workmen within this relation would have to be their aim, and 
they would have, therefore, to advance in a direction which, 
from the point of view of the “iron law of wages,” could lead to 
nothing. Thus, for instance, as a consequence of this thought, 
the general assembly of the Universal German Workingmen’s 
Union, in 1872 passed a resolution that it was the sense of the 
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assembly that, as soon as possible, all existing trades-union 
associations should be dissolved and their members brought 
together in political combinations. Another resolution declared 
that the general assembly was of the conviction that the unequal 
struggle, based solely on the zmpossible self-help of the working- 
men, which was carried on by the co-operative associations 
against the power of capital, was endangering in the highest degree 
not only the resisting power of the workingmen, but also the 
radical social democratic endeavors of the Universal German 
Workingmen’s Association. It was evident that no result could 
be in this direction. Ina struggle of the labor party there can- 
not be any possible sense in proclaiming the trades-union strug- 
gle as futile from the start; in so doing it cuts one of its most 
important vital nerves. Marx himself has never taken any 
notice of Lassalle’s “iron law of wages.’’ He founded his social- 
istic doctrines upon the broad basis of his ‘“ materialistic concep- 
tion of history.” Political economy and, within its domain, the 
development of the technical arts, and the struggles of the 
interests of the economic classes, have thus far been, according 
to him, the motive power in the entire social development. The 
gradual growth of the productive forces over and beyond the 
existing order of production had demolished feudal and founded 
civic society. But also this latter, as well as all earlier forma- 
tions of society, were carrying within themselves the germ of their 
destruction. As was apparent in the anarchistic phenomena of 
commercial crises, the bourgeoisie was no longer master of the 
existing productive forces; but in the proletariat, which had 
been, so to speak, organized by the bourgeoisie itself, as the 
result of co-operation in the manufactories and of accumulation 
in the large cities, this same bourgeoisie had produced its own 
grave-digger, which would some time expropriate the capitalis- 
tic expropriators who are concentrating the public capital and 
all means of production in ever fewer hands; and through resort 
to political power this movement will lead over from the capital- 
istic to a socialistic order of society. 

The entering of the Marxistic spirit into the German social 
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democracy necessarily called forth an expression of this spirit 
in the party’s program. In 1890, at the convention of Halle, 
the first meeting of the socialist party on German soil, after the 
abolition of the “exceptional law,’’ the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas the Gotha program, however excellent it has proven itself in 
the struggles of the last fifteen years, is no longer abreast of the times at all 
points, the presidency of the party is authorized and directed to propose a 
revised program for consideration at the next convention. 


The Erfurt program, which came out of the party caucuses 
and debates amid the lively critical co-operation of the party 
press, in its theoretical part, not only disposed of the antiquated 
catchwords of the doctrine of Lassalle —the “iron law” and the 
demand of productive associations— but what is still more char- 
acteristic, it substituted for the universal and ethical features the 
historico-economical definition of socialism which Marx had 
sketched in the Communist Manifesto and in the section of his 
Capital which treats of the Historical Tendency of the Capi- 
talist Accumulation. 


The economic development of industrial society [says the Erfurt pro- 
gram] tends inevitably to the ruin of small industries, which are based upon 
the workman’s private ownership of the means of production. It separates 
him from these means of production, and converts him into a destitute mem- 
ber of the proletariat, whilst a comparatively small number of capitalists and 
great landowners obtain a monopoly of the means of production. 

Hand in hand with this growing monopoly goes the crushing out of exist- 
ence of these scattered small industries by industries of colossal growth, the 
development of the tool into the machine, and a gigantic increase in the pro- 
ductions of human labor. But all the advantages of this revolution are 
monopolized by the capitalists and the great landowners. To the proletariat 
and to the rapidly sinking middle classes, the small tradesmen of the towns, 
and the peasant proprietors (Bauern), it brings an increasing uncertainty of 
existence, increasing misery, oppression, servitude, degradation, and exploita- 
ation (Ausbeutung). 

Ever greater grows the mass of the proletariat, ever vaster the army of 
the unemployed, ever sharper the contrast between oppressors and oppressed, 
ever fiercer the war of classes between bourgeoisie and proletariat which 
divides modern society into two hostile camps and is the common character- 
istic of every industrial country. The gulf between the propertied classes 
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and the destitute is widened by the crises arising from capitalist production, 
which becomes daily more comprehensive and omnipotent, which makes 
universal uncertainty the normal condition of society, and which furnishes a 
proof that the forces of production have outgrown the existing social order, 
and that private ownership of the means of production has become incom- 
patible with their full development and their proper application. 

Nothing but the conversion of capitalist private ownership of the means 
of production—the earth and its fruits, mines and quarries, raw material, 
tools, machines, means of exchange —into social ownership, and the substitu- 
tion of socialist production, carried on by and for society in place of the 
present production of commodities for exchange, can effect such a revolution 
that, instead of large industries and the steadily growing capacities of com- 
mon production being, as hitherto, a source of misery and oppression to the 
classes whom they have despoiled, they may become a source of the highest 
well-being and of the most perfect and comprehensive harmony. 

This social revolution involves the emancipation, not merely of the 
proletariat, but of the whole human race, which is suffering under existing 
conditions. But this emancipation can be achieved by the working class 
alone, because all other classes . . . . have a common interest in maintaining 
the existing social order. 

The struggle of the working classes against capitalist exploitation must of 
necessity be a political struggle. The working class can neither carry on 
their economic struggle nor develop their economic organization without 
political rights. They cannot effect the transfer of the means of production 
to the community without being first invested with political power. 


In conjunction with the preceding there is a declaration of 
the international character of the proletarian endeavors and, as 
in the Gotha program, a foundation of the immediate political 
and industrial demands of the party. The political measures 
demanded are: A consistent democratization of the suffrage and 
the removal of all restrictions upon the press and on the right of 
association and meeting; universal military education, and the 
substitution of a militia for a standing army; the declaration 
that religion is a private matter, and therefore a demand for the 
separation of church and state; secularization of education with 
free tuition; free administration of law, free legal assistance, and 
free medical assistance; political and legal equality of women 
with men; and a progressive taxation of incomes and private 
property in place of the indirect taxes which burden the people. 
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As a special protection of the working class, there is demanded 
an efficient national and international code of laws for the pro- 
tection of workmen, the principal object of which is the securing 
of a normal working-day of not more than eight hours, a uniform 
and effective inspection of factories, a guaranty of the right of 
combination and the extension of the right to farm laborers ; 
finally, the taking over by the imperial government of the whole 
system of workmen’s insurance, though giving the workmen a 
certain share in its administration. The fundamental ideas of 
the program are that the aim of a socialistic workingmen’s 
party must be the abolition of the monopoly of capital, and 
hence the establishment of social control of production and dis- 
tribution ; further, that the conditions prerequisite to this end 
are, on the one hand, being worked out by the industrial develop- 
ment which tends to an ever-increasing concentration of capital, 
and on the other, by the politico-economic class struggle of the 
advancing proletariat. These ideas have entered into the flesh 
and blood of the German social democracy; they are the 
“spiritual tie’’ which holds it together, just as firmly as the 
outward party discipline. But this common fundamental 
ground includes also—and this is a point of the greatest 
importance for the comprehension of the different currents 
of opinion within the party—it includes also the possibility 
of varying tendencies of thought, according to the degree of 
definiteness of the individual views held regarding the future 
development after capitalism shall have been superseded. 

In the Communist Mantfesto of 1848, and in a certain measure 
also in the Erfurt program, emphasis is laid upon the inner 
‘contradictions’ of the capitalistic system, by which the latter 
tends toward self-elimination and, ultimately, economic catas- 
trophes. While, for instance, in medizval society the serf had 
worked his way up to the condition of a member of the Com- 
mune in serfdom, the Communist Manifesto tells us that 

The modern laborer, on the contrary, instead of rising with the progress 


of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of existence of 
his own class. He becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly 
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than population and wealth. And here it becomes evident that the bour- 
geoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in society, and to impose its 
conditions of existence upon society as an overriding law. It is unfit to rule 
because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave within his slavery. 

This incompetence of modern capitalist society is especially 
apparent in the phenomena of crises and unemployment. It 
seems, accordingly, that the increasing misery of the lowest 
class, in so far as it is a necessary accompaniment of capitalist 
evolution, is a revolutionary factor of the most far-reaching 
significance. The hopelessness of raising the condition of the 
laborer in any considerable degree within the capitalistic system 
is what first brings home to the workingman the necessity of 
doing away with the entire capitalistic system. Here the views 
of the Communist Manifesto meet the conclusions which Lassalle 
drew from the iron law of wages. The development beyond 
capitalism, therefore, can come about, as the Communist Mani- 
festo says, only by aviolent rupture. When the contradictions of 
the existing social system have passed the limit of tolerance, 
then the hour will strike when the proletariat will conquer the 
political sovereignty, and will recklessly exercise this sovereignty 
as a dictatorship. 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected except by means of 
despotic inroads on the rights of property, and on the conditions of bourgeois 
production ; by means of measures, therefore, which appear economically 
insufficient and untenable, but which, in the course of the movement, out- 
strip themselves, necessitate further inroads upon the old social order, and 
are unavoidable as a means of entirely revolutionizing the mode of production. 

This view is a prominent feature of the ingeniously designed 
Manifesto, that industrial catastrophes, political revolutions, and 
a proletarian dictatorship are the principal levers for a socialistic 
evolution of society. It has profoundly affected the tenets and 
actions of the party, though but rarely clearly formulated as a 
connected view. It is perceptible, also, in the Erfurt pro- 
gram, in so far as the latter speaks of the tendency of an 
advancing capitalism, constantly to increase the misery of the 
people. Of course, in so far as this very program formulates 
a series of far-reaching social reformatory demands for the pro- 
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tection of the workmen, the realization of which is held to be 
possible within the capitalistic wage system, it enunciates the 
thought lying at the foundation of all practical workingmen’s 
politics : that trades-union organization and national legislation 
by the working class offer something of a defense against the 
depressing tendencies of capitalism. Without this supplemen- 
tary statement, the conception presented in that manifesto, 
instead of inciting to an active war of classes in the present 
society, might easily lead to a fatalistic system of waiting for a 
general collapse and a spontaneous proletarian revolution—a 
result diametrically opposed to the notions actually held by 
Marx. 

But it is also clear that, in so far as the fundamental view 
sketched in the Manifesto is adhered to, there must be present 
in the party an inclination to make use of the struggle in prac- 
tical politics as a school for training the constituencies in points 
of theory and the inculcation of a revolutionary spirit. The 
struggle of trades unions and of politics, therefore, seem to be 
primarily a means of discipline and the development of class con- 
sciousness in the workingmen, so that they may at the beginning 
of the properly.-revolutionary epoch be possessed of the moral 
qualities which are necessary for a consistent exercise of the 
dictatorship. The question of protection to the workingmen 
may also be viewed from the same ground. The shortening of 
the working day should heighten the physical vigor of the work- 
ingmen and procure them leisure for their political education, 
both of which are necessary in order to put them in readiness 
for the decisive hour. If the practical fight of the day is hereby 
construed in a sense different from what it has to the body of 
those immediately concerned in it, that fact should also show 
itself in the tactics of the party and the discussions of these 
tactics. The more vividly this fundamental tenet is present the 
more prominent will the disposition become to apply the 
abstrdct standard of the “ principle” to everything ; to gauge 
every political action of the workingmen’s party by it, to value 
every move by efficacy to do something toward the final goal, 
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the revolutionary preparation of the masses. It is, among other 
things, a feature of the work of men imbued with this view to 
insist that in every phase of the movement its specifically prole- 
tarian character shall appear as distinctly as possible. The 
tendency, founded in the German conditions, of social democ- 
racy to expand into a party of the small people, i. e., of the lower 
classes as a whole, and thus go beyond the proletariat of the fac- 
tories and grow into a democratic people’s party having its sup- 
port in the broadest strata of society —when viewed from this 
standpoint, it may readily appear to be a departure from the 
party’s proper aim, a turning aside from the necessary final goal. 
And in the same way, if looked at from this point of view, the 
parliamentary activity of the deputies of the workingmen may 
easily appear in a questionable light. The parliamentary tactics 
of limiting one’s self to what, under the circumstances, is attain- 
able, has, when measured by the final goal of a revolutionary 
uprising, an appearance of pettiness, a dissipation of the revo- 
lutionary energy. In this view, then, both the campaign before 
an election and parliamentary tactics of the deputies elected 
should have essentially a demonstrative character only, aiming 
to stir up the masses; the legislative activity proper would have 
to fall into the background as a matter of secondary consequence. 

This train of thought, which rarely appears in such a full and 
explicit form, is traceable to another conception which likewise 
runs back to Marx and Engels. The idea of a violently abrupt 
“transformation of the structure of society” taking effect ‘‘by 
way of a despotic interference from above’”’ is not in harmony 
with the fundamental outlines of the materialistic conception of 
history of Marx-Engels. A revolution may, of course, be the 
‘‘midwife”’ of a new order of society, but the condition for its 
having such an effect is, according to the materialistic conception, 
that the economic and other social conditions must be ripe for 
such a transformation. Only in so far as this is the case will revo- 
lutions result in permanent social success. In other word3, the 
political power achieved by the revolutionary strata of society may 
develop and advance the already existing tendencies in society 
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and politics, but cannot at a stroke create something entirely new 
and not in consonance with the existing tendencies. And in an 
extreme degree must this proposition apply toa movement which 
cannot attain its end by a change of the existing legislation (as 
middle-class revolutions have sought to do), but which aims at 
a more radical change involving the extension of the adminis- 
tration of the state to the extremely delicate organization of 
economic life. The abolition of privileges is a question of politi- 
cal power, and such a change can take place only by a sudden 
effort and by a dictatorial. unfolding of power, as is shown by 
the example of the great French Revolution; but in the expro- 
priation of the capitalists the abolition of the privileges of private 
capital means at the same time the assumption of profoundly 
important economic functions by the state or other public bodies — 
the development of new and exceedingly complicated branches 
of administration and organization, which can only grow gradually. 
The application of political power would, in this case more than 
in any other period of history, have to be limited narrowly with 
a view to the given industrial conditions, otherwise there would 
be danger that rash and violent experiments would plunge the 
industrial mechanism into the gravest crises, thereby damaging 
the proletariat itself, and conjuring up counter revolutionary 
movements. 

These considerations, taken together with the course of events 
during the decade from 1850 to 1860, after the publication of the 
Manifesto, has led to a view which on essential points traverses 
the one sketched above. The development of capitalist industry, 
as well as the course taken by the trades-union and political 
contest in which the lower classes were concerned during those 
years did not bear out the theory. Engels himself, in 1895 (in 
his admirable preface to the new edition of Marx’s Kiassen- 
Kampfe in Frankreich) , has admitted that the preconception which 
influenced him as well as Marx at the time of the Revolution of 
1848, and which therefore also influenced the tone of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, had been proven erroneous by the further progress 
of history. The victorious advance and the immense expansion 
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of capitalism in the following fifty years has shown clearly “how 
impossible it was in 1848 to achieve a social transformation by 
a simple coup de main.” This is true not only for that time but 
equally so today. ‘The time of coups de main,” the time of 
revolutions carried through by small minorities over the heads 
of the unconscious masses, is gone. In any effort which aims 
at a complete transformation of the social structure, ‘‘the masses 
themselves must comprehend what is the object for which they 
are to fight ;” and this very work of enlightenment of the masses 
will thrive best on the soil of peaceful evolution, in which the 
mighty army of the proletarians can gain no victory at a single 
blow, but must advance slowly step by step. However free from 
doubt, and however well founded, therefore, the “right of revolu- 
tion”’ may be, the chances for such a revolution are very slight, 
both from the intrinsic nature of the case and on account of the 
obstacle offered by the modern army system, Engels does not go 
on to say expressly, but it is plainly implied in his discussions that 
a victorious revolution would only establish a new democratic 
basis upon which the peaceful evolution, substantially determined 
by the grouping of parliamentary majorities, would have to pro- 
ceed. We may surely presume that this conception, which assigns 
to revolutions only a secondary part, inside the course of further 
development, and which does not believe in the miraculous 
effects of a ‘dictatorship dealing with despotic measures,” forced 
itself in later years not only upon Engels, but also upon Marx. 
If no other evidence were available the extraordinary significance 
which he assigned to certain acts of the English factory legisla- 
tion would favor this view. So soon, however, as the principal 
stress was laid upon the peaceful and lawful evolution, instead 
of on revolutionary action, so soon the idea that this evolution 
will be sharply set off by a hard and fast line of demarcation 
will also fall to the ground. The idea that capitalism must go 
on indefinitely accentuating its contradictions, that it must per- 
manently worsen the condition of the people, and thus reduce 
itself to absurdity ; all this loses the theoretical cogency through 
which it once gave support to the revolutionary ideal. But 
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when capitalism is conceived as substantially an irresistible 
mechanism, the destructive power of which can be stayed neither 
by a trades-union movement pressing upon it from below, nor 
by asocial reform interfering from above; with such a conception 
as its central feature, it becomes well-nigh unavoidable for any 
view that looks to a gradual peaceful evolution to lay some 
emphasis on the possibility of bettering the condition of the 
working classes through meliorative efforts within the capitalistic 
system. 

As a matter of fact, during the fifty years since the Manifesto, 
capitalism has shown a surprising capacity of adaptation; the 
“contradictions” which become evident in overproduction and 
in commercial crises have been smoothed out by the play of 
demand and supply; the productive forces of industry have 
gone on increasing in efficiency at an unprecedented rate. And 
as this development has not hitherto shown any premonitory signs 
which point to a near economic collapse or to an advancing 
decadence of capitalism ; so has it also not resulted in a progres- 
sive increase of proletarian misery. It is not denied that some 
important classes of workmen, benefited by the trades-union and 
political struggle, have appreciably improved their condition. 
And however distressing may be the conditions of life under 
which the great mass of people still live today, it cannot be 
pioven that the pressure has increased in proportion to the advance 
of capitalistic development. These are phenomena which the 
middle-class economists have continually brought up against 
the socialist contentions. But it is clear that a view which does 
not look to the socialization of industry through revolutionary 
surprises and inroads, but rather through a gradual, progressive, 
and essentially peaceful evolution, is by no means to be refuted 
by an appeal to these facts. The partial, though wholly inade- 
quate improvement of the condition of the working class within 
the capitalistic system appears in this light, not as a hindrance, 
but rather as a lever of evolution urging to something beyond 
capitalism. |For every advance which the workingman has 
achieved bears in itself the incentive to new struggles, to the 
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conquest of new positions. And this continuous forward move- 
ment, if continued, is precisely what cannot but transform the 
character of capitalistic production from within, and jointly with 
the accumulation of capital it must produce the economic con- 
ditions necessary to the adequate working out of a higher form 
of society lying in the direction of the socialistic ideal. 

The trades-union struggle and the political and social reforms 
achieved must not be judged by the insignificant beginnings 
already at hand, but by the possibility of a continuous onward 
movement inherent in them. From this point of view they 
appear in an entirely different light from that in which the 
revolutionary idealist sees them. The old-fashioned revolution- 
ary socialist saw in them only a defense by which the workmen 
could protect their physical existence from the worst blows of 
capitalistic exploitation, at the same time that they gained in 
discipline for the great decisive battle of the future. But if the 
idea that this decisive battle will take the form of a violent 
revolutionary catastrophe is dropped, then the economic and 
political advance of the proletariat within capitalism also gains 
a new meaning. It loses, so to speak, its purely theoretical and 
educational character,and acquires a direct bearing upon the final 
goal which, according to the view of socialists, the social move- 
ment is rapidly tending. This goal—the management of pro- 
duction and distribution by society itself—is diametrically 
opposed to the present system, in so far as the management 
of production under this system meets with no other check 
than the pleasure of the capitalists, regulated only by competi- 
tion. A development from the existing condition to its opposite 
is possible only through a gradual restriction of the range of 
private discretion in business affairs and a gradual extension of 
social control over industrial processes. In this way alone can 
the working classes achieve the conquest of the industrial 
domain ; and in this way only can social control of industry be 
developed to such a degree of efficiency as to make a compre- 
hensive socialist system workable. But is not this effort for 
limitation of the power of capital and the extension of the social 
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control already substantially begun in the work of trades unions 
and of the political parties with a working class constituency? 
Will not this line of endeavor, coupled with the progressive 
accumulation of capital at the hands of business men, of itself 
work out the socialistic consummation ? The substantial aim of 
the trades-union movement is the transformation of the despoti- 
cally governed factory into a constitutionally governed factory. 
The trades unions aim to control the conditions under which 
capitalists shall carry on their business ; that is to say, the work- 
men as a corporate body are to take over the regulation of 
industry in its general features. Every industrial reform means 
an invasion of the domain of capitalistic freedom, in that society 
undertakes an authoritative regulation of the conditions of 
labor. These efforts, as well as the efforts of the co-operative 
stores, seem very modest and tentative advances only, but their 
trend is unmistakably toward a comprehensive social control of 
the industrial situation. Their immediate object is to set limits 
to the scope of capitalistic exploitation ; but since the profits of 
business, which constitute the incentive as well as the source of 
growth in capitalistic industry, rest on exploitation—on the 
appropriation of surplus labor -—it is clear that every limitation 
of this kind, when developed up to a certain degree, strikes at 
the root of the capitalistic structure. The capitalist, hampered 
on all sides in his exercise of the right of ownership over pro- 
letarian labor, may in this way be degraded from the position 
of owner to that of a factor, an agent who, under circumstances 
easily conceivable, would gladly surrender his function to the 
community, since it ceases to be remunerative. In a democratic 
commonwealth, with the proletarian interests in the ascendant, 
this process of adaptation and substitution can be regulated at 
pleasure, to suit the degree of industrial maturity attained by 
thecommunity atthetime. There need be no despotic encroach- 
ments and no dangerous shock to the industrial mechanism. 

While, therefore, the revolutionary conception sees in the 
past economic and political tactics of the workmeni’s movement 
only something in the nature of a preliminary move — something 
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that will have to give place to tactics of a different order as 
soon as the real struggle is upon us—the later, evolutionary con- 
ception looks upon these tactics and efforts as legitimate and 
adequate work, going, in its degree, to further the substantial 
ends of the movement and bring us nearer to the ultimate 
collectivist system of socialism. Any socialist imbued with 
this evolutionary conception, therefore, will attach a relatively 
high value to these tendencies of practical labor politics, as well 
as to the slight results already achieved along this line ; while 
those who adhere to the revolutionary conception of the social- 
ists of the ancient line will be inclined to see in all this nothing 
better than a confusion of ideas and a danger of stagnation in 
the movement. A similar divergence of views occurs also at 
another, related point. The social democratic party tends today 
to become a people’s party comprising large elements from 
other social strata than the industrial proletariat. This develop- 
ment may easily be viewed by the revolutionary socialist as 
a deplorable symptom of the decadence of party spirit and 
class consciousness in the proletarian-socialistic body. 

This much attention has been given to these two divergent 
lines of socialistic thought, because the theoretical question has 
an immediate bearing upon the practical questions that have 
divided the party. Precisely this range of questions promises 
to give its character to the growth and activity of the party in 
the near future. The next step in advance must apparently be 
to clear up the party’s position on these matters. 

It is precisely because this clearness has hitherto been want- 
ing, that whenever there has been a conflict of views, the differ- 
ence has appeared to run on incidental questions rather than on 
questions of fundamental principle. What has been character- 
ized as two divergent lines of thought has not been so conceived 
by those engaged in the party’s work. The whole range of 
ideas has been adhered to in a vague way, without sharp lines 
of demarcation and without an adequate sense of the discrep- 
ancies involved. 

The dominant fact that has shaped the party’s views has 
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been the brilliant practical success which it has scored by its 
recourse to the ballot and through the effect of its representa- 
tion in parliament. The ideas of the Communist Manifesto, which 
were formulated under widely different circumstances, have not 
been given up, but have rather been forcibly adapted to the 
situation of today. In this blending of modern fact and 
ancient theory, now one and now the other element has been 
chiefly in evidence. The talk has run now on how capitalism is 
to “ripen” into socialism, now the approaching grand hodge- 
podge into which the existing social order is to fall on its col- 
lapse. And in all this there has been little, if any, sense of the 
incongruity involved, and no effort to clear it up. 

These divergent views on the head of socialistic develop- 
ment have had a great part in the serious differences and dis- 
putes that have arisen in the party’s conventions. It may even 
be said that this has been the substantial ground of debate. 
This comes out especially in the Erfurt convention, where a new 
platform was adopted. The deliberations at this convention 
went against the proposals of the radical “‘ opposition”’ as well 
as against the opportunist program of Volmar. This ‘ oppo- 
sition’ party dates back, in Berlin at least, to the times of the 
exceptional law, and its fight has been carried on with some 
undignified pettiness. But, for all that, it is an extremely inter- 
esting development, in that it was in this opposition that the de 
facto contradiction between the party’s practice and its preach- 
ing first found recognition. The party still officially proclaimed 
its adherence to the ancient revolutionary ideal, but its.practical 
work was quite out of touch with the revolutionary conception. 
The opposition now demanded that the revolutionary ideal 
should be taken seriously — that it should be adopted as a stand- 
ard by which to gauge the advance of the party and control its 
tactics. Under the guidance of this revolutionary conception 
the spokesmen of the opposition voiced their distrust of the 
parliamentary tactics adopted by the party, as well as of the 
legitimacy of taking in other than purely proletarian elements 
into the party fold; and they did not hesitate to carry their 
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insistency on these points to a degree of absurdity. The con- 
vention chastised the opposition for its ill-natured attacks, after 
which the adherents of the opposition formed an organization of 
their own under the name of ‘ Independents.” But no sooner 
had this been effected than the absolute impotency of the entire 
departure became evident. So long as the adherents of the 
revolutionary ideal remained within the party and endeavored to 
reconcile their conception of the party’s work with the actual 
course of events, their views had exercised an appreciable con- 
trolling influence; but so soon as they withdrew and fell into 
recognized antagonism with the party’s work, the ground fell 
away from under them. The dissentient organization shriveled 
into a mere sect of dogmatists, and lost all bearing on the actual 
course of events. The organ of the movement, Der Socialist, as 
well as the greater portion of the sectaries, conscious of their 
own impotence, went over into the camp of utopistic anarchism. 
The most serious diversion that has thus far been made in the 
name of the purely revolutionary socialism has run itself into 
the ground. 

The Erfurt convention having renounced the Berlin opposi- 
tion, a further division showed itself in the party’s counsels. The 
debate between Vollmar and Bebel brought out a division of 
sentiment in the party on lines similar to those which had 
divided the party as a whole from the opposition. It is unneces- 
sary here to go into the details of Vollmar’s position, but the 
leader of the Bavarian social democracy had on more than one 
occasion.committed himself to views that were in line with the 
evolutionary conception of socialist development. But along 
with this he had also shown a quite ungrounded trust in the 
government. Bebel severely criticised Vollmar’s utterances, 
taking his stand upon the revolutionary ideal. In these stric- 
tures of Bebel’s, and in Vollmar’s replies to him, the two oppos- 
ing tendencies of socialistic thought came out in a clear light, 
although they still wanted definitive formulation. The conven- 
tion adopted a compromise resolution, to the effect that Voll- 
mar had declared himself in favor of continuing the present 
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policy of the party; and the convention then went on to the 
order of the day. In point of fact, the working policy of the 
party in the political contests of the day is enforced upon the 
party by the exigencies of the contest, and is but slightly affected 
by differences of opinion as to the nature of social develop- 
ment. The convention, by emphasizing this point of view, acted 
throughout in the true interests of the party, which go hand in 
hand with the interests of a free critical development of thought 
within party lines. The new program, which the Erfurt con- 
vention unanimously adopted, proved how greatly the conscious- 
ness of community in point of fundamental views preponderated 
over the differences that might be present in detail. 

All the hopes of the party’s enemies for a split in the party 
ranks had once more come to naught. At the next (Berlin) 
convention a resolution was presented, jointly signed by the two 
adversaries, Liebknecht and Vollmar, which condemned the 
so-called ‘‘ state socialism,” in the strongest terms, in so far as 
it aims at socialization for the fiscal purposes of the state alone, 
and which designated certain measures of the government favor- 
ing the workingman as “small installments” which “can in no 
wise divert the party from its endeavors in the direction of a 
socialistic reorganization of the state and of society.” 

Certain reverberations of the Erfurt debate were still per- 
ceptible at this Berlin convention, as well as in a contemporary 
newspaper war carried on between Vollmar and the Vorwarts ; 
but since the convention the controversy has ceased. But the 
discussions which had in this way come to light presently found 
further material, when a plan for carrying the agitation into the 
agricultural districts was taken under advisement. The occasion 
for this was a resolution introduced in the Frankfort convention. 
As early as 1890, at the meeting in Halle, the party had announced 
its intention of carrying the agitation from the industrial centers 
into the rural districts, and thus of assailing the strongest, and as 
yet the undisputed, breastwork of the existing social order. The 
Frankfort resolution demanded that for this purpose a particular 
agrarian political program be drawn up, in which the party 
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should formulate its demands with regard to the protection of 
peasants and farm laborers. Three committees, cne each for 
north, middle, and south Germany, were appointed to study the 
question and to report at the next convention. 

This stirred up a lively discussion in the party papers, and the 
discussion is of peculiar interest because it threw fresh light upon 
the curious fact that, as contrasted with other lines of industry, 
the small industry still tenaciously survives in agriculture. This 
is in apparent contradiction of the Marxian doctrines of the 
socialists, that capital everywhere tends to become concentrated 
in larger and larger bodies. The program submitted in out- 
line by the committees was rejected by a majority at the Breslau 
convention in 1895. A counter resolution, drawn up by Kautsky 
and accepted by 158 against 63 votes, gave the following reasons 
for rejecting it: The resolutions presented (looking to the 
establishment of state mortgage banks, etc.) were calculated to 
preserve and extend agricultural private property, thereby work- 
ing in the interest of the ruling classes but not furthering the 
interests of the proletariat; and, further, such measures would 
augment the power of the existing state, to the detriment of the 
proletariat. The grouping of the divergent factions was some- 
what different from what it had been at the Erfurt convention. 
Bebel, for instance, was among the advocates of the agrarian 
program. But in this case, as on the earlier occasion, while 
other factors had their effect, the struggle lay substantially 
between the revolutionary and the evolutionary ideals. But 
apart from the question as to what considerations may have 
decided the convention’s action, the result of the last elections to 
the parliament in the Upper Silesian and east Prussian eldorado 
of the squirearchy has given palpable evidence that the farm 
laborer— whose support is of the gravest importance to the 
party—is accessible to the propaganda without resort to any 
peculiar agrarian program. And as regards the population of 
small farmers, it may well be doubted whether the somewhat 
commonplace proposals of the agrarian program would exert 
much of an attraction upon the peasants, or would seriously 
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come into competition with the promises held out by the middle- 
class parties. In the meantime it is to be expected that this 
question, the discussion of which has been broken off but not 
ended, will come up again at later conventions of the party. 

As at the convention of Breslau, so also at that of Hamburg 
in 1897, these two fundamental tendencies of socialistic thought 
came in conflict, though in a less extreme form. As has already 
been mentioned, the convention finally recommended participa- 
tion in the election for the Prussian Diet, the party throwing 
its weight on the side of middle-class liberal candidates. This 
resolution was combated by the opposition, not only on prac- 
tical grounds, but also as a matter of principle; it was held to 
indicate a departure from the party’s proletarian standpoint. 

Since these discussions did not deal with the question of 
social development as a socialistic trend, they could contribute 
but little to a clarification of the party’s views on this head. 
The first attempt to handle this question in a serious manner is 
that now made by Bernstein, editor of the radical revolutionary 
Socialdemokrat, under the exception law. For more than a year 
past he has from time to time published articles in the Meue Zeit, 
under the title, ‘Problems of Socialism,” the aim of which is in 
a sober and impartial spirit to explain the discrepancies and 
crudities of the traditional conception. These articles are 
written entirely from the standpoint which has here, for brevity’s 
sake, been called the evolutionary conception. These discus- 
sions of Bernstein’s have attracted a wide and increasing atten- 
tion in party circles throughout Germany, and have called forth 
assent, criticism, or remonstrance. A more systematic discussion 
of this question of theory may well be expected to engage the 
chief interest of the party for some time to come, and the out- 
come of such a discussion can scarcely fail to be a more adequate 
appreciation by the party of its own aims and tendencies. 

There need be no doubt that this process of clarification will 
be carried out without any danger to the integrity of the party. 
Indeed, it may confidently be expected that the result for the 
party will be a very substantial furtherance of its theoretical 
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coherence and stability, a more unassailable position as against 
its enemies, and consequently a notable unfolding of strength 
also in the practical domain. With the growth of the party and 
the further unfolding of its political influence, the need of a clear 
and unwavering apprehension of its theoretical basis grows even 


more urgent. 
Dr. ConRAD SCHMIDT 


CHARLOTTENBURG 
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A NEW STANDARD AND A NEW CURRENCY. 


In 1896 the people refused to sanction a currency policy that, in 
their opinion, would have resulted in silver monometallism and would 
have involved injustice to the creditor. May it not be a mistake to 
assume that this refusal was equivalent to a positive declaration in 
favor of gold monometallism, or that they would not as decisively 
reject any currency policy that seems careless of the rights of the 
debtor ? Is it not probable that the policy that receives their positive 
sanction must not only provide every positive safeguard to the cred- 
itor, but must also afford the debtor every practicable facility for meet- 
ing his obligations? Such equal regard for the rights of both debtor 
and creditor is the purpose of the monetary system outlined in this 
article. An attempt will be made to set forth clearly and simply: (1) 
those measures intended to improve the media of exchange and facili- 
tate the payment of debts in times of crisis; (2) those intended to 
provide for the stability of the standard and secure the rights of the 
creditor; (3) some general advantages to be gained by adopting the 
system. 


I. 


The government control of the proposed system will be through 
an Issue Department, of which the Comptroller of the Currency will 
be the administrative head. Bank checks constitute more than half of 
the media of exchange in the United States. It follows that there can 
be no effective regulation of the means of payment by the government 
until all demand-deposit banks come under its control. To this end 
banks that organize under the new national system will be exempt 
from a tax on demand deposits that will be made high enough to cause 
all other banks to retire from business. 

The deposits in the banks will then be converted into a means of 
payment, practically legal tender, but much more available than ordi- 
nary legal-tender money. This will be accomplished by requiring 
every bank to receive on deposit certified checks on, or checks on 
ascertained deposits in, any other bank in the system, even though 
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such bank has suspended payments.‘ The clearing system that is to 
be introduced will quickly shift the burden of such payments from the 
individual banks to the banks as a whole. 

But if the bankers are to suffer the losses arising from dishonest 
and inefficient banking, they should be given the power to prevent 
such banking. For this purpose a great part of the regulation of the 


/ 


FIG, I. 


ILLUSTRATING THE ORGANIZATION OF DEMAND-DEPOSIT BANKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


' United States Issue Department, administered by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
2 District clearing houses. 

3 Associations. 

4 Banks. 


banking business is entrusted to the banks. Every bank must belong 
to an association. The capital of the banks in each association must 
amount to at least 25 million dollars. The central office of the asso- 
ciation must be in some city of more than 50,000 inhabitants. Each 
association must be a member of some district clearing house. There 
will be six or seven of these district clearing houses, located by law in 
the most important business centers. Each bank will have one vote in 
its association ; each association one vote in its district clearing house. 


* A bank will not be required to honor checks on such deposits to more than one- 
half the amount of its reserves till the deposited check has been cleared. The system 
of clearing to be introduced makes the time required for this purpose very short. 
Some officer of every bank, even though suspended, will be required to certify to 


deposits on request. 
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The association will regulate the business of banking among its banks, 
and its own administration subject to its district clearing house. The 
district clearing house will regulate matters common to all its associa- 
tions and its own administration. The comptroller will have power 
to veto or revoke any regulation that grants special privileges to any 
bank or set of banks, and to decide controversies between district 
clearing houses and associations as to province of legislation. Upon 
petition of three district clearing houses the President will appoint a 
special commission of inquiry as to regulations cited in the petition, 
which will have power to revoke such regulations if they are found to 
operate unjustly to the special advantage of any bank or set of banks. 
The organization of banks and their entrance into associations will 
be so regulated by law that every community that can support a bank 
will have one, and that monopoly in the business will be an impossi- 
bility. Fig. 1 is intended to give a graphic representation of the 
organization of the banks. A glance vill show that the banks in any 
association are not confined within territorial limits.’ 

The system of clearing will be regulated by law. Once every day 
each bank will send to its association all checks paid for other banks, 
and at the same time report the amounts of its reserve and deposits.’ 
The association will credit each bank with checks received from it and 
charge it with its own checks received from other banks. At 12 M. 
each day the association will report to the banks their balances and 
any change in reserve requirements. In each association city there will 
be located a representative of all other associations, whose business it 
will be to receive checks paid for the banks of those associations and 
officially acknowledge the debit for their payment. This official 
acknowledgment will be made by attaching his signature to the report 
telegraphed by the local association at 12 M. each day to its district 
clearing house giving the amount of its payments for other associa- 
tions. The association will also report the amounts of the reserves and 
deposits held by its banks. Each district clearing house will forward 
to the others the reports of payments made for their respective asso- 
ciations as fast as they are received. Such reported payments will be 


* Banks may change their association if such change is acceptable to the Comp- 
troller and to the association they wish to enter. An association can change its dis- 
trict clearing house under like conditions. 

?It is expected that local clearings will be made before this report to the asso- 
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cleared and the balances reported to the associations at 1 P. M., together 
with any new requirements as to reserves. They will at the same time 
report to the Issue Department net payments made for other districts 
and amounts of deposits and reserves in their own district. The Issue 
Department will clear these payments and report balances and new 
reserve requirements to district clearing houses at 2». M. All balances, 
a less required reserves, will be subject to check the same as deposits. 

q Fig. 2 illustrates the operation of such daily clearings among as few 


FIG. Il. 


THE SYSTEM OF CLEARING. 


ILLUSTRATING 


| t Routes of checks and reports between banks and associations. 
| 2 Routes of checks returned by association representatives. 
3 Route of double telegraphic report from association representatives and associations to district 


clearing house. 
4 Route of report from district clearing house to associations. 
5 Route of reports between district clearing houses and issue department. 


banks as could be organized under the proposed plan. The district 
clearing houses must keep on deposit in the Issue Department for the 
payment of balances at least 1 per cent. of all deposits in their respec- 
tive districts. ‘This requirement can be increased at any time by the 
comptroller. 

The long accepted principle of uniformity of the currency will be 
adopted. Metals will not be used unless for small change. The cur- 
rency will be restricted to the United States demand notes of the Issue 
Department. These will be a legal tender for all debts, public and 
All money, including gold and silver, now legal tender will 
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cease to be so. But United States coins and demand obligations of 
the United States will be redeemed by the Issue Department in United 
States demand notes, if presented before a designated date. These 
notes may also be obtained from the Issue Department in exchange 
for either gold or silver, without restriction as to quantity. The prices 
that are paid for these metals will vary in accordance with legal 
regulations. 

In order to afford the country districts of the South and West as 
great credit facilities as are practicable, and to do away with the losses 
occasioned by crises and panics—so far as possible—the Issue Depart- 
ment will deposit demand notes with banks under certain conditions. 
If a bank wishes a deposit of notes from the Issue Department, it must 
deposit acceptable short time banking paper with its association. The 
association must then issue to the bank, association certificates up to 
75 per cent. of the collateral accepted. On receiving these certificates 
as collateral, the Issue Department will deposit with the bank an equal 
amount of demand notes. While a bank’s deposits bear a ratio to its 
capital less than 60 per cent. of the average ratio of deposits to capital 
throughout the system, the bank will pay the Issue Department 2 per 
cent. interest ; while such ratio is between 60 and 80 per cent. of the 
average ratio, the rate will be 4 per cent.; while it is between 80 
and 100 per cent. the rate will be 6 per cent. So long as the Issue 
Department has notes on deposit with the bank it will prevent such 
ratio rising above 100 per cent. by checking out the excess as fast as 
it appears. It is expected that these deposits will enable the small 
banks in the South and West, where the use of deposit currency is 
extremely limited, to afford their patrons nearly the same facilities for 
making payments that are enjoyed in the great financial centers of the 
North and East. The advantage of these deposits in a critical emer- 
gency may be illustrated by the following example. A bank holding 
a reserve of 25 per cent. has deposits that bear a ratio to its capital 
equal to such ratio throughout the system. Some very remarkable 
crisis makes it necessary for it to redeem all of its deposit—liabilities 
within a few days. If its loans and discounts have been judiciously 
made the bank will, through this accommodation from the Issue Depart- 
ment, be able to meet such a drain without making a collection beyond 
what may be necessary to make up a possible excess of its reserves over 
its capital. 

It is believed that in giving the legal-tender currency a basis that 
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is practically as broad as the combined stocks of gold and silver plus 
all the acceptable bank paper the country can furnish, this system 
offers to the debtor every protection against an appreciating standard 
that is now practicable; and that this, together with the extraordinary 
facility it affords for making payments in any section of the country, 
must satisfy the demands of every honorable advocate of debtors’ rights. 


II. 


| It remains to be seen whether these provisions can be enforced 
\ without doing injustice to the creditor, with a probable gain to the 
general credit of the country, and without conferring dangerous powers 
on any man or set of men. The first step in this direction will be the 
complete separation of the Issue Department from the fiscal adminis- 
tration of the government. The resources of the department and its 
power of issue will be as independent of control by Congress as those 
of any national bank at the present time. Through this department 
the comptroller will buy and sell gold, silver, and United States bonds, 
make such deposits in banks as have been indicated, and exercise 
supervision over the banking system. The Treasury will at once turn 
over to the Issue Department all money and bullion in its possession 
. F and receive for the same United States demand notes. The comp- 
troller will then go on the market and buy or sell at the best prices in 
United States demand notes, a sufficient quantity of silver to make 
the stocks of the two metals held by him equal in value. The stock of 
1 silver will be estimated at the price at which the last purchase or sale 
is made. The gold will be stamped into ingots containing 2322 grains 
‘ of pure gold, or 2580 grains of standard gold, the silver into ingots 
containing $25 worth of silver." The size of the gold ingots will be 
permanent. The size of the silver ingots will not be changed till the 
end of a designated period of time, during which the abnormal effects 
of the initiation of the system, on the value of silver, will be expected 
to exhaust themselves. It will then be changed so that four ingots 
will contain $100 worth of silver at the department's selling price, and 
| will remain unchanged thereafter. These gold and silver ingots will 

be sold in unlimited quantities to anyone offering demand notes for 

them. Until the change of silver ingots to their permanent size the 

selling price of the gold ingot will remain fixed at $100. The Issue 
. Department will pay $99 in demand notes for the amount of gold in 


*The same price will be used here as in estimating the stock. 
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an ingot." Whenever the stocks of metal are equal in value’ the 
prices of silver will be the same as those of gold. During the first 
period, in which the size of the silver ingot is only temporarily fixed, 
if the stock of silver is decreased in value by purchases of gold or sales 
of silver, to 49 per cent. of the whole stock, its purchase and sale prices 
will be raised to $100 and $101 respectively. A like increase in the 
prices will be made for each 1 per cent. of decrease in the stock of 
silver until its value is but 40 per cent. of that of the whole stock. 
Whenever the stock of silver increases the prices will fall, returning 
along the same road toward an equality with those of gold. Fig. 3 


FIG. III. 


SHOWING THE INCREASE IN THE ISSUE DEPARTMENT’S PRICES OF SILVER WHEN GOLD 
IS HELD IN EXCESS OF FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE TOTAL STOCK, 


shows that whenever 40 per cent. of the total stock is in silver, its 
purchase and sale prices will be $109 and $110 respectively. While 
the silver stock is between 30 and 4o per cent. of the total stock, 
changes of a dollar in the prices will result from a change of one-half 
of 1 per cent. in the stock. The figure shows that as a result of such 
changes when the value of the silver stock stands at 30 per cent. of 
the total the prices will be $129 and $130. Thereafter the change in 
prices will be made for every change of one-fourth of 1 per cent. in 

? This seigniorage charge of one dollar is made on purchases of ingots as well as 
bullion, There is no particular reason for fixing it at one dollar. 


?The value of each stock will always be estimated at the price at which it is 
being sold. 
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the value of the stock of silver. The diagram shows that if silver 
appreciates in value 70 per cent. (to A), 20 per cent. of the Issue 
Department’s stock will be in silver and 80 per cent. in gold. 

If, however, the purchases of silver are in excess of those of gold, 
similar changes in its prices will be made in the opposite direction. 
Fig. 4 shows that when the silver stock stands at 60 per cent. of the 
total stock, its prices will be $89 and $90; that at 70 per cent. its 
prices will be $69 and $70; and that if it depreciates in value one- 
half it will constitute three-fourths of the entire stock. After the sil- 
ver ingots are changed to their permanent size, an excess in the stock 
of gold, instead of raising the price of silver, will cause a like decline 
in its own prices. Under these regulations the selling price of either 
metal can never exceed $100. 


| 
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FIG, IV. 


SHOWING THE DECREASE IN THE ISSUE DEPARTMENT'S PRICES FOR EITHER METAL 
THAT IS HELD IN EXCESS OF FIFTY PER CENT. OF ITS WHOLE STOCK. 


What would be the result of this unlimited purchase and sale of 
gold and silver by the Issue Department? It would be bimetallism, 
but not the old bimetailism. We have here the same liberty to use 
both metals. We have also the same resort to the alternative standard. 
Here the likeness ceases. In the old bimetallism the metal relatively 
depreciating in value always fixes the standard and its depreciation 
is retarded by the decreased use of the other metal. In the new 
bimetallism the metal relatively appreciating fixes the standard, and 
its appreciation is retarded by an increased use of the other metal. 
Under the old bimetallism the appreciation in the value of a metal 
often drives it entirely out of circulation. Under the new, every pound 
of gold and silver bullion in the country will always be available as 
money. The founders of our government believed that the currency 
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should be based on both metals; they also wished that the metals 
might be used at the market ratio. The new bimetallism gives the 
currency the bimetallic basis and provides for the use of the two 
metals at that ratio. Under the old bimetallism the change from one 
standard to the other occurred only at long intervals. Under the new, 
because of the use of the metals at the market ratio, the two standards 
may be in use on the same day. Under the old bimetallism the stand- 
ard is sometimes lower than that of silver standard countries, and at 
all other times lower than that of gold standard countries. Under the 
new, the standard may at times be higher than that of some other 
countries, but never can be lower than that of any. Under the old 
bimetallism a given quantity of one of the metals determines the 
value of the dollar, and the whole demand for monetary metal centers 
upon the supply of that metal. Under the new, the constantly fluctu- 
ating metal equivalent of the dollar allows both metals to compete at 
all times in supplying the demand for monetary metal. It is generally 
admitted that increased sources of supply decrease variations in value. 
The threatened adoption of the old bimetallism creates a panic in the 
commercial world. The adoption of the new would secure to the 
creditor payment in the best money in the world, whether that be gold 
or silver. 

Theoretical benefits to the creditor, however, will count for noth- 
ing if there can be any question of the comptroller’s ability to supply 
demands for either metal whenever made. ‘Those provisions of the 
system intended to enable him to do this will next be considered. 

He will be required to maintain the same ratio between his stock 
of gold and silver and the demand notes in circulation as the banks 
maintain between their reserves and deposits. As the changes in the 
metal stock are not subject to his own control it follows that he must 
have the power to vary the amount of notes outstanding in accordance 
with such changes. He is enabled to do this through his control of 
the amount of their reserve which the district clearing houses are 
required to keep on deposit in the Issue Department, and by the pur- 
chase and sale of United States bonds. If the district clearing house 
reports show an increase in the bank reserves, while on the same day the 
Issue Department’s transactions in gold and silver indicate, by decreas- 
ing the ratio of the gold and silver stock to the amount of notes out- 
standing, a depreciation in the value of the demand notes, this increase 
in the bank reserves will be assumed to be the result of contractions 
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in loans and discounts by the more prudent bankers, and a like con- 
traction throughout the entire system will be enforced by requiring an 
increased deposit of reserves in the Issue Department. This increased 
requirement will express itself in a draft on the district clearing houses 
for an amount of demand notes sufficient to contract the circulation 
outstanding to the required ratio with the Issue Department’s stock of 
metal. Any depreciation in the value of demand notes, from whatever 
cause, expressing itself in 2 run on the Issue Department’s metal stock,' 
will always be met by a similar contraction of the amount outstanding 
by increasing the reserve deposit. For instance, if the bank reserves 
stand at 25 per cent. and the excess of the comptroller’s sales over his 
purchases is one million dollars, he will draw on the district clearing 
houses for three millions. If the reserve is standing at 20 per cent. he 
will draw for four millions.’ It will be seen at once that an unreasonably 
low reserve held by the banks will cause these drafts to become disagree- 
ably large. If the reports show the comptroller’s reserve to be excessive, 
the reserve deposit requirement will at once be reduced, and notes from 
that deposit will be returned to the district clearing houses in sufficient 
amounts to restore the equilibrium by expanding the circulation. But 
if the district clearing house deposit with the Issue Department is at 
the 1 per cent. limit, the comptroller will go on the market and buy 
United States bonds to expand the circulation to the required amount. 
If there are no United States bonds to be bought on the market or if 
the holders of such bonds charge a premium that indicates a market 
demand for United States bonds bearing interest at a rate more than 
one-half of 1 per cent. lower than any at that time on the market, 
the Secretary of the Treasury will issue bonds bearing the indicated 
rate, and sell the comptroller a sufficient quantity to produce the 
required expansion of the currency. This expansion will not be so 
immediately operative as those through the return of the reserve 
deposit, or through buying bonds from the public, but it is not to be 
expected that there would be many resorts to it. If at any time that 
part of the bank’s reserves held by the comptroller amounts to 10 per 
cent. of their deposits, he shall thereafter draw on the district clearing 
houses for only one-half the required contraction, and shall obtain the 
other half by the sale of United States bonds. Whenever his own 

* This may sometimes be caused by the deposit of notes with the individual banks. 

*It is hardly necessary to state that these drafts will be in proportion to the 
deposits held by the different districts. 
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stock of bonds is exhausted, the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 
new bonds to him in exchange for demand notes in any amount that 
he may need for maintaining the required ratio between the notes out- 
standing and his stock of gold and silver. . 

To get a clear idea of this system of issuing notes and keeping 
them at par with the standard let us look upon the Issue Department 
as an independent bank of issue. It can get its notes into circulation 
only by buying gold and silver and bonds of the United States on 
which it will receive no interest, and by making deposits in banks 
under certain conditions. The amount of its issues in excess of pur- 
chases of gold and silver is limited by the amount of the deposit liabili- 
ties of the banks in excess of their reserves. It follows that the issue of 
notes cannot become excessive except through an excess of bank loans 
and discounts. But if the banks raise general prices by unwarranted 
discounting, so that large imports and a demand for gold or silver for 
export are occasioned, they are at once reminded of their folly by the 
increased deposit of reserve required by the comptroller.’ The justice 
of this increase in the requirement is evident, as it will never be made 
except as the result of their own indiscretion in expanding the deposit- 
currency. Since the banks alone can occasion an inroad upon the 
comptroller’s stock of gold and silver, it is but right to place their 
assets, to the measure of their deposits, at his disposal for the purpose 
of stopping any such inroad. 

The requirement that the United States government shall place its 
entire resources at the comptroller’s disposal for the same purpose 
cannot be justified on quite the same grounds. It is true, however, 
that it is almost impossible to conceive of too great expansion of the 
note issue, except through the purchase of United States bonds, and 
the saving of interest to the United States that results from these 
purchases calls for some return. Moreover, the fact that the general 
interest of the country demands a confidence that can be established 
only by such absolute guarantee of the stability of its standard of 
value is sufficient reason for granting him this sure resource to which, 
in all probability, he will never be compelled to resort. Do not these 
provisions enable us to say to the creditor: “In no country in the 
world is the standard of deferred payments so securely guarded 
against depreciation as in the United States?” 


* The seignorage charge of $1 will prevent any sales of metal for export by the 
Issue Department, except when the demand notes are depreciated. 
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While making these provisions for the debtor and creditor, has 
anything been accomplished for the interests of the country as a 
whole ? It is hoped that a monetary policy has been proposed that 
will meet the demands of the gold man, the silver man, and the gov- 
ernment-currency man. ‘This will mean a stable monetary policy, 
which will bring with it advantages to every class and every individual 
in the nation. The fiscal administration of the government will no 
longer attempt to doa banking business, and anyone can tell when 
bonds are issued to make good a deficit and when to redeem govern- 
ment currency. It is believed that the specter of inflation will be laid 
once for all. Could an emergency arise that would tempt Congress 
to an abnormal issue of paper money when it knows that the country 
is constantly using its demand credit as freely as the wisdom of the 
bankers will allow them to use theirs, and when it will have been edu- 
cated by seeing the circulation contracted from time to time because 
of its depreciation through overissue ? Nevertheless, the country as 
a whole will reap what profit arises from the economy of substituting 
a paper currency for one of metal. The advantages that will be 
derived from the increased mobility of capital cannot be confined to 
any class. The device that enables the comptroller to relieve a finan- 
cial pressure, or stop a panic at some particular point, and if such 
operation unduly expands his issues, to contract them by a draft upon 
the whole banking system, may seem local in its benefits, but the busi- 
ness life of the nation is so organic in its nature that to cure a local 
ailment is to strengthen the whole system. The security that it would 
afford to the millions who must intrust their money to the care of 
others does not seem a small thing to one who has watched the suffer- 
ing caused by bank failures. But the benefits derived from this secu- 
rity is not confined to the depositors. The hoards of the distrustful 
will become active capital. The fact that the failure of a bank cannot 
lock up a dollar of capital will alone be a great benefit. 

To sum up, in conclusion, a few of the reasons for expecting such 
a policy to receive popular support: It gives the creditor a greater 
measure of security than he has ever yet known; it does even more 
for the debtor than for the creditor; it provides for the unlimited use 
of both gold and silver as monetary metals; it gives to the country all 
the profit that can be derived from substituting a paper currency for 
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one of metal; it insures for bank depositors the immediate availability, 
under any emergency, of every cent of their deposits; it frees our 
banking system from the constant fear of regulations enacted by men 
entirely ignorant of the banking business, and will undoubtedly 
increase very much the amount of their deposits and the limit to which 
they can safely carry their loans and discounts ; it provides means for 
securing a note circulation for those sections of the country that are 
not able to make use of a deposit currency; it brings without delay 
the great financial resources of the nation to the support of any sec- 
tion that is suffering from a monetary stringency, and in doing this 
renders the whole system so sensitive to credit excesses that it is hoped 
the worst effects of great crises may be altogether avoided. 
Wortuy P. STERNS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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NOTES. 


THE PARIS BOURSE.' 


M. FLeuryY RaAvaRIN’s amendment’ to the appropriation bill adjust- 
ing the budget for 1898, is likely to have a profound influence upon the 
constitution of the Paris stock market—an influence which will be 
indirectly felt by the Bourses of the provincial cities. The amend- 
ment is a new incident in the contest which has so long been carried 
on between the authorized stockbrokers and the body of independent 
dealers—the [so-called] coudisse. The former of these groups has, 
under the law, been clothed with certain privileges, while the latter 
(though its existence has by implication been recognized in the law of 
April 28, 1893) has never been accorded more than tolerance, despite 
the fact that it has rendered services which we cannot, without injus- 
tice, fail to recognize. 

There is a body of official statistics which will suffice to make clear 
the relative importance of the transactions of the authorized stock- 
brokers and of the independent dealers. These statistics represent 
the revenue derived from the tax upon dealings in stocks,’ under the 
operation of the law of April 28, 1893. The figures are for Paris 
transactions only, the amounts obtained by the tax, in the provinces, 
not being separately stated. 


* Translated by H. P. Willis. 
? This amendment runs as follows: “ Substitute for Art. 29 of the law of April 28, 
1893, the following provision: Every person in the habit of filling orders for the pur- 
chase or sale of stocks, shares, etc., shall, upon order of the officials of the Registry 
bureau, if stocks officially listed on the Bourse have been transferred, produce the 
official memoranda of members of the Bourse or shall state the numbers and dates of 
such memoranda, as well as the names of the authorized brokers [members of the 
Bourse] who issued them; or, if a transfer of stocks not admitted to the official quota- 
tion lists has been made, they shall personally pay the taxes thereon.” 

3“ Ten centimes per 1000 francs (§ centimes on purchase and § on sale) for cash 
transactions ; and one-half as much for time transactions. The law of December 28; 
1895, reduced this tax to one-quarter of this amount when the subject of the transaction 


is French government stock.” 
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(c00 omitted.) 
Authorized brokers All others 


1893 (7 months) 1,445 25745 


1894 - 31359 6,706 
1895 2,948 6,668 


1896 1,910 2,890 
1897. - - - - - 2,096 3,101 


Firms of independent stockbrokers do not by any means perform 
all of the business carried on through other than authorized dealers. 
Banking houses, money changers, and financial agents of all sorts 
have .a large share of it. Beside this, a considerable part of these 
dealings relate to stocks which are not listed on the Paris Bourse, inas- 
much as independent brokerage firms do a large business in inter- 
national arbitrage operations. Nevertheless, there is yet a very con- 
siderable residue, and it is easy to see why the authorized brokers have 
with might and main supported a measure which, if rigidly enforced, 
will, for the time being at all events, turn over to them the great bulk 
of the business. 


According to tradition, authorized brokers are found as far back as 
the twelfth century (ordinance of Louis VII, setting apart the Great 
Bridge (Grand Pont), later the Changer’s Bridge (Pont-au-change), 
for the dealings of money changers). More confidently, their origin 
may be dated from the beginning of the fourteenth century (ordinance 
of Philip the Fair). Down to March 17, 1791, numerous laws or ordi- 
nances were promulgated from time to time, either to regulate the 
business, to fix the number of authorized brokers, or to establish the 
rate of commissions. On that date there was passed a law which 
abolished legally established brokers’ commissions, and granted to 
every individual the right to act as a stockbroker, on condition of his 
conforming to the laws and regulations of the business. The economic 
condition of France had, however, brought on an era of unbridled 
speculation. Everything which could possibly be gambled in became 
the subject of speculation. In order to bring this state of things to 
a close the decree of June 27, 1793, ordained the closing of the 
Bourse —a measure which continued in force for two years. Numer- 
ous bourses had, however, despite the decree of the convention, been 
secretly organized, and the threats against brokers remained a dead 
letter. The government, therefore, in order to remedy these evils, 
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re-established a legally authorized stock exchange on the sixth of 
Floréal, year III (April 25, 1795). This, in turn, was closed on the 
twenty-third of Fructidor, year III (September 9, 1795). 

The Bourse was once more re-opened —this time permanently — 
on the twentieth of Nivése, year IV (January 10, 1796), but absolute 
freedom to practice the broker’s profession was no longer allowed. 
The Committees of Public Safety and of Finance were assigned the 
duty of selecting twenty-five authorized brokers, twenty of whom 
should perform local banking operations and should buy and sell 
bills on foreign countries at Paris, the five others having charge of 
the purchase and sale of coin and of gold and silver bullion. Succes- 
sive orders regulated the hours of business and renewed the provisions 
against stockjobbing. The law of the twenty-eighth Ventdése, year 
IX (March 19, 1801), finally gave definite standing to the members of 
the Bourse. The authorized brokers were to receive, as formerly, only 
a single commission, but the law granted them the exclusive right to 
act as financial agents on the Bourse, to establish the rate of exchange, 
the price of the public stock, of shares, and of gold and silver bullion, 
and of testifying before courts and arbitrators as to the fact of transfers, 
sales, and purchases, and the rates at which these had been made. A 
deposit, the amount of which was determined by the public authori- 
ties, was required of each member. 

The ordinance of the third of Messidor, year IX (June 22, 1801), 
raised the maximum number of authorized brokers to eighty —a num- 
ber which was never reached. Various police regulations successively 
established rules governing membership in the Bourse (eligibility being 
denied to bankrupts and to those who had been condemned to a corporal 
or ignominious punishment) and prescribed the penalties for encroach- 
ing upon the business assigned to the authorized brokers. This whole 
body of laws was re-enacted and unified in the decree of the twenty- 
seventh Prairial, year X (June 15, 1802), and in the Commercial 
Code (Code de Commerce), Article 76° of which is still in force and 
enumerates the privileges of the authorized brokers. The decree of 

* Art. 76, Commercial Code.— Authorized brokers, appointed in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, shall have the exclusive right to deal in public securities and in such 
others as are suitable for quotation on the Bourse, to do business for others in bills of 
exchange, notes, and all negotiable paper, and to establish the rate of quotation 
thereof. These authorized brokers may compete with brokers of general goods in 
buying and selling bullion on commission and in trading therein. They shall have 
the exclusive right to establish the quotation of bullion. 
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the fifth Prairial, year XIII (May 25, 1805), raised the number of seats 
to 100, but nearly one-half of this total remained vacant until 1816, 
when the number of the authorized brokers in Paris was fixed at sixty 
--a limit still recognized at the present day. 

Candidates for membership in the Bourse must be of French 
birth, must be full twenty-five years of age,and must have complied 
with the law governing military service. Bankrupts and persons who 
have compromised with their creditors without being restored to sol- 
vency are not eligible for appointment as authorized brokers. Every 
candidate must produce a certificate showing that he has been 
employed at least four years in the establishment of an authorized 
broker, in a banking institution or mercantile house, or in a solicitor’s 
office. The required deposit is 250,000 francs in Paris. In former 
times it was required that each authorized broker should be the sole 
owner of his seat, but since the passage of the law of June 2, 1862, 
authorized brokers have the right to associate themselves with silent 
partners. It is, however, still required that the individual who nomi- 
nally owns the seat be in fact the owner in his own right of at least 
one-fourth of the sum which represents the price of his place and 
the amount of the deposit. It is estimated that, adding together 
the purchase price, the deposit, the amount payable to the Board of 
Control for the benefit of the general treasury, and the sum necessary 
as circulating capital, a seat on the Bourse represents an investment of 
2.5 million francs. Each of the authorized brokers of Paris has the 
right of associating with himself four chief clerks who shall assist him 
in transacting business. These clerks are subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board of Control. 

Like all public officers, the authorized brokers are recognized as a 
distinct body of individuals, and are subject tv the permanent over- 
sight of the finance minister. Beside this highest authority, there is a 
Board of Control, consisting of one comptroller and six deputy comp- 
trollers (the number of deputy comptrollers on provincial bourses 
being in proportion to the number of members), who are annually 
elected by the general body of the brokers. ‘To this board is assigned 
the duty of supervising the business of the Bourse and the methods 
and accounts of all members of the association. It may “censure,” 
“reprimand,” or, for a period not exceeding one month, “temporarily 
suspend”’ a member, according as his offense is of a more or less seri- 
ous character. It has the further power, whenever circumstances seem 
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to demand it, to recommend to the finance minister that he suspend 
a member, for a period not exceeding two months; or to the head of 
the state that he revoke the membership rights of any member. The 
Board of Control is likewise assigned the duty of anticipating or set- 
tling all controversies between members ; it represents the members as 
a body, when it is necessary to defend their rights, privileges, and 
common interests; it decides upon the admission of stocks to the offi- 
cial lists; it publishes the “ Official Quotations” and “ Bulletin of Pro- 
tests,” which gives a list of the protests registered against the transfer 
of securities which have been lost or stolen; it is the organ of com- 
munication with the ministers and the Bureau of the Public Debt, and 
provides for the management of vacant seats; it has the administration 
of the common treasury, fills such orders for purchase or sale of shares 
in the public debt as are sent in by the government fiscal agents, winds 
up the affairs of members unable to meet their engagements, and 
lastly, on the fifteenth and on the last day of each month, it conducts 
a clearing house for the settlement of all business between members. 


It is clear that there could be no analogous organization of inde- 
pendent brokers. Such legislative enactments as relate to them deal 
only with restrictions — prohibitions upon certain sorts of business — 
the idea of freedom of trade having never enjoyed more than a limited 
scope. Four times in the course of the present century — in 1819, 
1823, 1850, and 1892 —the body of independent brokers has been 
driven from the place of meeting where it was in the habit of conduct- 
ing, on a smaller scale, an evening stock market. They were, how- 
ever, the subject of a more direct attack in 1859, when twenty-six 
independent brokers were indicted by the Board of Control of the 
Bourse, for violation of law. Notwithstanding the pleading of Ber- 
ryer, the independent brokers were sentenced to a fine of 10,500 
francs, the verdict being sustained both on proceedings for appeal and 
in error. Circumstances so strongly demanded it, however, that the 
association of unauthorized or independent brokers was resurrected. 
The establishment of a modus vivendi followed, and this has, after 
some fashion, managed to sustain itself until quite lately. 

The very importance of the independent brokers has of itself led 
them to recognize the necessity of having an organization. By the 
side of the money changers who carry on a primitive form of business, 
paying cash for stocks and selling stocks for cash ; the financial agents, 
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who conduct business on more or less legitimate principles; and the 
banking houses, who themselves fill the orders of their customers 
directly ; there are certain reliable firms with adequate capital at their 
disposal, which are the real constituents of what is called the Open 
Bill and Bond Exchange. These firms are classified as registered firms 
—that is to say, firms who have associated together in order to carry 
on clearing-house operations among themselves on each settlement 
day —and unregistered firms. Unregistered firms trade among them- 
selves or with those of the recognized independent brokers who know 
them personally, charging one-half the regular brokerage. The Open 
Bond Exchange is a separate body, but certain firms are members of 
both institutions. 

In order to become a recognized dealer in time-paper, an applicant 
must establish that he is the owner of a capital of at least 500,000 
francs. A capital of 100,000 francs is sufficient to obtain recognition 
as a dealer in bonds. In certain cases the Committee of Control of 
the independent brokers’ association may require of dealers in bills 
a temporary deposit of 50,000 francs, and of dealers in stocks and 
bonds a deposit of 25,000 francs. In case any independent broker is 
found to be unable to meet this payment, his name is stricken from 
the list and his affairs are wound up. 


Dealings on the Paris Bourse are naturally divisible into two quite 
distinct classes— cash and credit transactions. On the floor of the 
Bourse (the official market) all securities which have been officially 
quoted are dealt in for cash,’ most frequently at the average rate ruling 
on the date of the transaction. Cash business is invariably carried on 
by the chief clerks of the authorized brokers. 

Dealings on account have to do with specified amounts of stocks 
or shares, or multiples of these amounts, ¢. g., 1500 francs government 
3 per cent. stock, 1750 francs government 3% per cent., 25 shares or 
bonds, 10 shares Bank of France stock, etc. Dealings in French gov- 
ernment stock, city of Paris bonds, railway shares, Bank of France 
shares, and some other securities, are settled but once a month ; others 

?A stock is admitted to quotation on the official lists when the members of the 
Bourse feel assured that there will be constant and heavy dealings in it. Vouchers as 
to the organization of the corporation which issues it, and regarding the payment of 
taxes, fees, etc., must be furnished. The members of the Bourse incur no responsibil- 
ity through the listing of a stock, any more than they do by rejecting it or by striking 
it from the list when once listed. 
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twice (on the 15th and the last day of the month). For this purpose 
the quotations established by the Bourse furnish all necessary informa- 
tion. 

When bargains have been closed payment falls due on the next 
settlement day; or, occasionally, on the one following it. Only sim- 
ple margins are currently charged at Paris; that is to say, in this form 
of transaction the buyer has the right to cancel his purchase on pain 
of forfeiting his margin. Business is done at fixed rates which have 
been established by custom, the margin on stocks being 1 franc, 50 
centimes, 25, 10, or 5 centimes, and on bills 20 fr., 1o fr., § fr. or 
2 fr. so centimes, etc. Nevertheless by the combination of regular closed 
bargains with duplicate transactions on option, business very similar 
to that known as “dealing in puts and calls” is done. This may 
often result even in a double margin on the transaction. 

Credit transactions are regularly settled on the 15th and on the 
last day of each month in a specified order. On these settling days 
also occur those transactions which require an extension of time for 
their consummation. ‘These are so arranged as to be concluded on 
the settlement day next following, or, occasionally, even on a later one. 

The brokerage, as fixed by the regulations, varies from one-eighth 
to one-fourth of 1 per cent. on cash transactions, its exact amount 
depending upon whether there are disputed claims, and from 20 to 25 
francs on the transferable minimum of stock, and from one-tenth to 
one-eighth of 1 per cent. on other securities. 

The business done by unauthorized brokers is transacted in the 
same way as in the official market, but at a lower brokerage and with 
but one settling day each month, The unauthorized dealers in bills 
have likewise a market where business is done on the cash basis. The 
unauthorized brokers deal in all sorts of securities, whether they are 
officially quoted or not. 


For along time past hostile criticisms have been directed against 
the Paris Bourse. While foreign exchanges have established the prin- 
ciple of freedom in brokerage charges, the association of authorized 
brokers of Paris has remained precisely the same as at the opening of 
the century. The number of members has not been increased by a 
single individual, for, despite the enormous growth of dealings in 
stocks and shares, the monopolistic character of its constitution has 


not permitted it to introduce the needed modifications into its statutes. 
| 
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On the other hand, no greater security is attained by dealing through 
authorized than through unauthorized brokers. This fact has been 
clearly established by comparatively recent events. 

Speculation no longer needs a demonstration of its usefulness, but 
it nevertheless continues to be made a scapegoat whenever the Bourse 
is under discussion. Be this as it may, the authorized brokers are 
quite as open to the charge of speculation as any others, for though it 
may be true that the greater part of the business transacted by inde- 
pendent dealers is of a credit or speculative character, no one could for 
a moment deny that the members of the Bourse derive the best part of 
their profits from transactions of precisely the same character, It is 
true, of course, that many of the acts of the unauthorized brokers can- 
not be approved. Quite recently, indeed, their admission of gold- 
mining stock has cost French investors very dear. If, however, we 
should enumerate the stocks which have been listed as gilt-edged by 
the Bourse itself, but which haye, nevertheless, proved disastrous invest- 
ments, the list would be a long one. 

The new attack on the independent brokers has, however, been sup- 
ported by some new arguments— without validity from the economic 
point of view, it is true, but indicative of tendencies calculated to cause 
alarm. It has been pointed out that if we take the 86 firms which con- 
stitute the independent registered stockbrokers’ association, there are 
52 out of a total of 116 members who are foreigners or naturalized 
aliens, and that the same is true among the silent partners of these 
active members— 138 out of a total of 349. There are thus 190 for- 
eigners or naturalized persons engaged in the business as against 275 
Frenchmen. Far the larger number of the independent brokers are 
Jews. There have not been wanting those who, without further testi- 
mony, were ready to cry that the credit of France is at the mercy of a 
clique of German-Jewish brokers. To those who have any familiarity with 
business such a statement is the height of absurdity. Nevertheless, in 
these days of rampant protectionism, and, above all, at a moment when 
the Jewish question has reached an acute stage heretofore long unknown, 
this has been sufficient to bring public opinion to the support of the 
Fleury Ravarin bill. 

A circular of information shortly to be issued by the finance min- 
ister will show the methods to be employed in reorganizing the stock 
market. It is impossible for anyone to predict the result of the meas- 
ure with any certainty. It may be said, however, that either the inde- 
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pendent brokers, unable to pursue their profession longer in Paris, will 
depart for foreign exchanges—a step to the detriment of the French 
market —or, what is more likely, the open stock exchange will be 
reorganized on some slightly different plan, even perhaps extending its 
scope, and pursue its business until such time as the monopoly of the 
authorized brokers shall, as so many similar monopolies have already 
done, disintegrate under the irresistible force of circumstances. 
G. FRANCOIS. 
Doual, FRANCE, 
May 1808. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Pure Economics. By PROFESSOR MAFFEO PANTALEONI. Trans- 
lated by T. Boston Bruce. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1898. 8vo. pp. xiv + 315. 

Ir is safe to assume that relatively few economists in England and 
America have read Professor Pantaleoni’s manual in the original. The 
translation, always accurate and often brilliant, is therefore both a real 
contribution to the progress of the science and a noteworthy service to 
American and English economists. It is to be regretted that the 
translation was not made immediately upon the appearance of the first 
Italian edition in 1889. The book wpuld then have established more 
easily in the English-speaking world the author’s reputation for origi- 
nality, or at least for independence and priority of statement, because 
in the meantime much has been published along the same line by 
other writers. 

Making the above assumption, I deem it my duty to review, not the 
translation, but the book. : 

The manual is, to quote from the author’s preface, “a succinct state- 
ment of the fundamental definitions, theorems, and classifications that 
constitute economic science, properly so called, or pure economics.” It 
does not deal with practical problems. 

The key to matter and method is found in the author’s assumption 
of the point of view that all economic activities— productive, con 
sumptive, distributive—are phenomena of value. The “hedonic pos 
tulate” that “men are actuated exclusively by the desire to realize the 
fullest possible satisfaction of their wants with the least possible indi- 
vidual sacrifice” is the basic principle which forms the one necessary 
premise in all economic reasoning. Other premises may be furnished 
by other sciences or by historic and statistical research, but they are 
not economic. The law of decreasing productivity, the Malthusian 
law of population are, therefore, not economic laws, but are simply 
taken by the economist from other sciences in order to reach, by con- 
necting them with the hedonic principle, other economic theorems. 

Logical consistency and unity mark both the general arrangement 
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of matter and the progress from one detail to another. “The theory of 
Utility” is treated in Part I, the “Theory of Value” in Part II, while 
Part III, entitled “Application of the General Theory of Value to 
Determinate Categories of Commodities,” consists of a general discus- 
sion of the principles relating to money and to distribution. There is 
resemblance to Marshall’s principles in its complete departure from 
the traditional order of treatment. It is the logical order for the new 
economics. 

Professor Pantaleoni is, in this work, a comprehensive eclectic, and 
succeeds in finding essential unity between views of very different 
appearance. He reconciles the orthodox and the Austrian economists 
with brilliant ease : 
Now the original and precise meaning of the term cost of production is 
the sacrifice or pain submitted to in order to obtain a commodity. The forms 
this sacrifice may assume are various ; ¢. g., work in its narrower sense, vigilant 
attention, forethought, abstinence from some immediate enjoyment, etc.; but 
economically these forms are indifferent ; they may all be comprised under 
the generic conception of /ador, or cost, or fain. According to this meaning 
of the term, the cost of production of a thing is primarily oly another term 
for its final degree of utility. : 


Having established this coincidence he shows how the theorems 
relating to the final degree of utility are applicable to the cost of pro- 
duction, how it is a matter of indifference whether we explain value by 
cost of production or by utility, how the “new doctrines of the final 
degree of utility are a no less unexpected than crushing demonstration 
of the precision, elegance, and truth of all the theorems of the ortho- 
dox and classic economists.” 

He has wrought an effective mosaic out of his own work and that 
of Marshall, Jevons, Menger, Gossen, Dupuit, Cournot, Ricardo, and 
many others—candidly giving them credit and affixing to important 
laws or theorems the name of the economist primarily responsible. For 
example, he calls by the name of Gossen’s theorem of the hedonic 
maximum, the proposition that, “‘a hedonic maximum is obtained by 
enjoying each pleasure in such measure, that its intensity at the 
moment when the period of fruition expires is equal to that of every 
other pleasure.” 

The work excels in lucidity of statement. It is everywhere simple, 
concise, and clear, and one rarely has to speculate as to the author’s 
meaning. 
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He is a pronounced advocate of the mathematical method and 
everywhere resorts to diagrams and mathematical forms of statement. 
There is no doubt that he has gained much in conciseness by ¢hinking 
in this manner. The non-mathematical chapters, however, are so 
admirably written, compact yet adequate, that one is allowed to doubt 
whether the work would not have gained by reliance, almost exclusively, 
on ordinary language in demonstration. However, the mathematics 
are not at all formidable and the non-mathematical reader need not be 
deterred from the enjoyment of reading the book. 

One good result from the translation will be to impress upon the 
English-speaking economists the wealth of Italian economic literature. 
Professor Pantaleoni piously refers to the distinguished Italian writers 
—both early and recent—where occasion offers, and the reader gets 
the just impression that the economist should know Italian no less 
than French and German, if he aspires to mastery in the science. 
Among foreign economists the author makes more use of Marshall 
than of any other writer, but he shows himself familiar with the whole 
development of economic theory in England, Germany, France, and 
Italy. 

A notable strength in the writer is his power of wide generalization. 
He sees the rent principle, for example, as a general law. He affirms 
the commensurability of pleasure and pain, of all men’s wants whether 
embodied in material or immaterial goods. He finds the process of 
exchange is really as wide as all the processes of production. He 
detects the identity of the hedonic principle in psychical affairs with 
the principle of natural selection in the physical world. 

It is a conspicuous merit of the book that the student is compelled 
to take these wide-reaching glimpses:from time to time. No special 
concrete problem is allowed long to keep one’s attention from the 
fundamental unity in all economic phenomena. ‘The book will be an 
excellent guide for advanced students, furnishing suggestion for end- 
less research and constructive reasoning, and affording also valuable 
drill in method. No more helpful exercise could be had than in the 
application of one of the author’s carefully stated principles to the 
facts of some concrete practical problem— the test of the principle by 
the facts and the elucidation of the facts by the principle. 

I cannot refrain from calling attention to two instances in which 
Professor Pantaleoni has clung with warm insistence to now antiquated 
views. He defines capital as consisting of the “direct commodities 
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which supply the immediate wants of men whilst they are engaged in 
the preparation of other commodities.” An aggregrate of direct 
commodities, he affirms, must always precede the existence of men. 
This is a contradiction of his previous statement, that to the existence 
of a commodity is essential “the existence of a concrete want, which 
implies the ex*tence of an.individual who feels it in a certain meas- 
ure and at a given moment.” This unprofitable discussion as to the 
priority of existence between egg and chick might be passed over. But 
certain fatal consequences follow the acceptance of the foregoing 
view of capital. ‘Instrumental commodities,” he says, are not capi- 
tal. Such are machines, ships, money, etc. They may under certain 
circumstances be turned into capital, #7 ¢, “direct commodities 
employed in the maintenance of workers,” but they are not capital. 
It is surprising that a view of capital which belongs, if anywhere, only 
to a primitive society before the extensive use of tools, machines, and 
labor-saving instruments generally, should persist and be gravely 
defended in progressive scientific circles today. In fact, Professor 
Pantaleoni has no, place for machines in his analysis. He provides 
for labor, the work of the entrepreneur, land, and capital in the sense 
of sustenance for workers. But, while he discusses certain aspects of 
instrumental commodities, of which he makes money the type, far 
excellence, because of its facility of exchange, he seems to have over- 
looked the importance of the part such commodities play in maximizing 
the product of a given amount of labor. While the general tendency 
in economic science is in the direction of making the machine the typi- 
cal form of capital, he excludes it from capital entirely, listing it in a 
vague category of “instrumental commodities,” which seem to have 
no other function than to be “exchanged” for direct commodities. 
An attempt to keep life in the wages-fund theory is another unfor- 
tunate enterprise of the author. The foregoing view of capital 
involves the wages-fund fallacy necessarily. The fault in it is that it is 
a distortion of certain true principles, the dogmatic generalization of 
particular facts seen from a single pont of view. It is not based upon 
fundamental general principles. It is the erection of an explanation 
of a certain set of concrete facts into a general scientific law. It unites 
the errors of the @ frioré and the historical methods. Adopted in 
Professor Pantaleoni’s manual it is a serious blemish upon a brilliant 


and valuable work. 
SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
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Cours a’ Economie Politique. Professé a l'Université de Lausanne. 
Par VILFREDO Pareto. Lausanne: F. Rouge, 1896-7. 
8vo. 2 vols., pp. 430 and 426. 


In these volumes political economy is considered as a science based 
on facts. The pure science is devoted to economic equilibrium, and 
therefore neglects the numerous disturbing forces. Consequently 
applied economics also becomes a science, not an art, and examines 
the nature of the disturbances which were disregarded in the discus- 
sion of the pure theory, so making the corrections necessary to adapt 
it more closely to the conditions of actual life.. The author informs us 
that the two principles dominating the whole work are “successive 
approximations,” and “the mutual interdependence of economic and 
social forces.” The plan adopted is very effective ; and in the arrange- 
ment of ideas employed in its development it is quite suggestive, 
while in many places throwing new light upon problems long thought 
to be familiar and settled. 

Seventy pages of the first volume are devoted to pure theory, in 
which the author has very closely followed Walras in the selection of 
matter and in the general manner of treatment, but has omitted much 
of his unnecessary detail. He has followed Marshall in throwing his 
mathematical demonstration into footnotes. This treatment of the 
pure theory furnishes the first approximations of economic phenomena, 
considered as conditions of economic equilibrium, and it becomes the 
base for the successive approximations found in the remainder of the 
first volume and the whole of the second. After this short study of 
the pure theory, the remainder of the volume is given up to a study of 
capital, in which the author follows Walras in his division into person- 
nel, mobilier, and foncier. 

For convenience, Professor Pareto has defined capital as “an eco- 
nomic good that takes part in production morethan once.” The force 
of the definition is lost to an extent in that the author insists only upon 
its verbal integrity in several places in the text. Under the topic of 
capitaux personnels, there is an excellent discussion of the Malthusian 
theory. Capitaux mobiliers is chiefly devoted to money and banking. 
Here the author has shown how one may, with consummate skill and 
learning, utilize a great body of materials for the study of the statistical 
side of monetary problems. The prices and wages of many countries 
in ancient, medizval, and modern times are examined and compared 
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in discussing changes in the value of money. No other writer has so 
compactly collated such varied and comprehensive data for the expli- 
cation of this topic. The difficulties in the way of the use of index 
numbers and their abuse is pointed out. The difficulties which inter- 
fere with a clear conception of the term “appreciation” are fully dis- 
cussed. At times it seems as if the author had gone out of his way to 
inveigh against bimetallists. He is a gold monometallist. His state- 
ment of doubts as to the reality of a general fall of prices, because 
index nuinbers do not give labor its due influence, is well worth a care- 
ful reading. Asa whole, this topic is treated in a clear and incisive 
manner. ; 

The subject of capitaux fonciers is chiefly devoted to the various 
forms of land tenure. Rent and quasi-rents are discussed in the 
second volume. 

Economic treatises have set forth in abundance the reasons which 
have practically forced political economists into the adoption of a 
terminology that consists of words which are employed in ordinary 
language in a loose sense not proper to scientific expression. But in 
accordance with his idea of specialization of terms, Professor Pareto 
introduces a new one in order to distinguish two ideas which are 
generally recognized as requiring distinction. ‘“ Utility” has constantly 
been used with two meanings by political economists. Professor Pareto 
introduces the word ophélimité, with the corresponding adjective 
ophélime, to be used for that sense of utility in which it refers to the 
power of any object or service to satisfy a need or desire— whether 
such satisfaction would be harmful or beneficial when judged from the 
standpoint of morals or general expediency. The necessity of intro- 
ducing this term will always remain with many a debatable point. The 
use of the term adds considerably to the precision of the discussion. 

The second volume is divided into Book II (Economic Organism, 
containing chapters on Social Evolution, Production, Commerce, and 
Economic Crises); Book III (Distribution and Consumption, treating 
of the Curve of Revenues, and Social Physiology; and a general 
résumé). The first chapter deals with sociology as much as with eco- 
nomics. In his treatment he criticises the various views of biologists, 
especially as to important points in the doctrine of evolution. The 
author insists upon the use of mechanical analogy, even if it be con- 
ceded that the biological view of society is helpful and useful. The 
necessity of considering the series of conditions during the process of 
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change from one economic state to another is clearly shown ; there- 
fore we must consider a dynamic as a series of static problems. The 
distinction is also made in this chapter that ophé/imité is the principal 
factor in the study of economic equilibrium; but in all legislative 
reforms of society wé/ity is the important one. There is a clear state- 
ment of the difference between individual and social utility; but the 
detailed study of these ideas and their mutual dependence is left for 
future writers. The chapter on Production is a further approximation 
of the theory found in the first volume; and the “coefficients of pro- 
duction” of Walras are employed in its solution. The doctrine of 
rent is treated historically, and places the Ricardian exposition in its 
proper connection with more modern and developed views. It seeks 
to confirm the classical school of economists. In the chapter which 
deals with commerce occurs an excellent study of the true function of 
speculation. A large portion of this chapter is given up to a discus- 
sion of the effects of protective tariffs and coalitions. One of his 
conclusions in regard to protection-— that, of the two, the protection 
of agriculture is productive of less evil than the protection to manu- 
factures— will not be accepted by many of his readers. The author’s 
treatment of coalitions is an admirable historical exposition of the 
subject ; but it seems as if a complete development from the mathe- 
matical standpoint would have been preferable, for it is in this field 
that the mathematical method achieved its first great success. 

“‘ Za courbe des revenus”’ is the most original and suggestive chap- 
ter in the work. It presents the results of an exhaustive statistical 
study of the distribution of wealth in different epochs and countries. 
A striking similarity runs through this distribution; and from this 
the deduction is made that the causes which determine this distribu- 
tion are to be sought in the very nature of man, not in variations of 
environment. This important result is made use of in the refutation of 
socialism, in discussing pauperism, and the curve of demand and supply ; 
and is also appealed to as a proof of the untruthfulness of the idea 
that “the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer.” In his treat- 
ment of this subject, Professor Pareto vehemently denies that there is 
any relation between his law of distribution and the “laws of distri- 
bution of errors ;”’ this has drawn him into a controversy with Profes- 
sor Edgeworth. It is to be deprecated that there is not a clear state- 
ment of what income and distribution are. 

Professor Pareto’s treatise is many-sided, and its strength does not 
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lie inits theory any more than in the satisfactory treatment of details, 
which have been digested into a coherent system. In many respects 
it is a model of method. The author’s facile use of history, statistics, 
and biology show his breadth of learning, and the fitness of the exam- 
ples drawn from these subjects bears witness to his grasp of the subject. 
One cannot help admiring the skillful use of statistics, as premises and 
tests of the theories found in the work. There are many contributions 
to economic history and the history of economics contained in the 
footnotes. 

The volumes are a refutation of the idea that mathematical modes 
of thought are unprofitable in economic science. The topics selected 
for mathematical treatment are well chosen, and the author has been 
no less discriminating in what he has omitted than in what he has 


included. 
FreD D MeErrITT. 


Principes d'Economie Politique. Par Cuartes GipE. Sixiéme 
édition, refondue et augmentée. Paris: Larose & Forcel, 
1898. 

In the main M. Gide’s positions and views upon economic questions 
are well known ; except for some important changes, therefore, this sixth 
edition of his Principes would call for little more than a notice of its 
appearance, with a cordial recognition of the merits of method and 
temper which will doubtless in due time make still another edition 
necessary. 

But the modifications and expansions shown in these successive 
editions possess a special importance, as indicating not merely the 
course of development of the author’s own thinking, but also as furnish- 
ing a record of the direction and tendencies of current economic 
thought in general. It is, tor example, worth noting that our author is 
becoming more and more avowedly an Austrian. Not that his exposi- 
tion has changed appreciably toward subtlety and detail, nor that he 
discloses any marked disposition to accept the obsolescent psychology 
which underlies the Austrian positions in their unmitigated form ; but 
he is of the demand school —-he regards cost of production as an effect 
of value rather than as a cause-—discards labor as a basis or measure 
of value, and accepts utility instead of effort as the determining force 
in value adjustments. 
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This is modern, at any rate. But it is not so clear that his doctrine 
that value is the measure of desirability (destradilité—awowedly a 
direct importation from English) adequately covers the case. Nor is 
the inadequacy entirely overcome, even if desirability be interpreted as 
the equivalent of ‘‘desiredness,” and applied in the light of the mar- 
ginal theory, as in fairness the exposition apparently requires. Even 
so, the marginal desiredness must be merely relative to other goods ; 
and, fully stated, it would mean not desirability or desiredness sim- 
ply, but marginal desiredness—relative desiredness. It is true, later 
in the discussion (p. 69) there is a recognition of the necessity that the 
desirability of any particular commodity be measured in terms of other 
commodities, and earlier the verbal inaccuracy is cured by the adop- 
tion of another term, viz., ‘‘ the extent of the sacrifice that one is dis- 
posed to make measures the intensity of his desire.”” Why not then 
say shortly that value is not “degree of desirability,” but degree of 
sacrifice — marginal relative desirability ? 

In the main such discussions of pure theory as'are given by M. 
Gide are to be found in a somewhat extended system of footnotes. 
The doctrines are stated with admirable terseness——clearly, adequately, 
and fairly. It is, indeed, particularly in the notes that the author dis- 
closes his acceptance of the Austrian point of view and method of 
analysis. One is occasionally led to infer that some of the additions 
in both text and notes represent real additions to the author’s thinking, 
rather than mere changes in manner of statement or method of illus- 
tration. Occasionally, also, there does not appear to be a complete 
assimilation of the new with the old; what appear to be necessary 
implications of the marginal doctrines are unaccountably overlooked or 
denied. It is, for example, said (p. 117) that all productive labor 
involves pain—- this being the essential characteristic of work. From 
this proposition large practical applications are deduced; the doc- 
trine is certainly important, if true, and it augurs ill for all social- 
istic schemes for making a joyous exercise out of productive activity. 
But Gide goes too far for theory or for argumentative safety; it was 
not necessary to deny that any work is attractive—to assert that as 
soon as effort is seen to be productive it thereby comes to be a burden 
—becomes unpleasant merely decause it is good for something. Of 
all human perversities this would be the most perverse ; and so it can- 
not be true, at least not always, and without qualification. 

There are men who, within limits, like to work — will whitewash 
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another’s fence, or will even go fishing despite the fact that they may 
catch something. Yet, for practical purposes, the doctrine is true as set 
forth in the text: it is only at the margin that work is painful, but it 
is always, and necessarily so,at the margin. Marginal labor—labor at 
the point where the pain of doing comes to outweigh in importance 
the thing to be obtained—can never be a pleasure as long as the 
product is good for something ; that is to say, so long as the product 
responds to a desire. ‘Till all desires are satiated we shall then carry 
effort beyond the line of pleasure for the mere sake of the effort; but 
productive effort may still, as a whole, be pleasurable, and it often 
is so. 

So, again, the marginal doctrine should have guarded our author 
from passages like the following : “ If I exchange ten sheep for one 
steer, is this not proof that for one reason or another I judge that a 
steer is ten times more desirable than a sheep?” Possibly, but not 
necessarily or commonly ; it is just ten times for the marginal trader 
only; for all others it is more than ten times. 

Clearly these are not serious matters; but matters of this sort are 
about the only chance which the author leaves for reasonable criti- 
cism. Still one notes the statement that the homestead laws of the 
American states deny to owners the right to mortgage their homestead 
properties; and in the chapter on “Credit” the doctrine that the 
banker’s business is in substance a brokerage of credit rather than the 
lending of his own credit. 

It is, however, probable that we must go to the author himself for 
the most impersonal and judicial estimate of his work : 

I know that for the classical economists it is deplorably vacillating as to 
the good old principles; that for economists of the new abstract school it is 
weak in pure theory, and disastrously confuses science with art and econum- 
ics with ethics; and that for the historical school it is feebly supported by 
documentary evidence and is still encrusted with the ancient classifications 
of J. B. Say. And all are right, I doubt not But my excuse is that | 
have not had it in mind to make precisely a pedagogical treatise. I had wished 
to give not so much an explanation as a broad view of the economic world — 
this vast world in which we are moving without knowing over well whither we 
are going; not always a solution, but a curiosity and an interest in the 
problems which besiege it; not necessarily a belief in our science, but a 
sympathy with its generous effort toward the justice which is yet a hope and 
the ideals still unattained. And I have hoped also that the science of eco- 
nomics, which has so long, without overprotest, borne the reproach of tire- 
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someness, may come to appeal to the young, who are yet to make its 


acquaintance, as an attractive and living thing. 
H. J. DaveNPoRT. 


Thiinen’s Werthlere verglichen mit den Werthleren einiger neuerer 
Autoren. Von C. W. A. Vepitz. Halle a. S.: Erhardt 


Karros. 1896. 12mo. pp. 88. 


THE special purpose of this monograph is to prove that Thiinen 
was the first to develop the so-called marginal-utility theory and to 
apply it to the problems of distribution. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to state that the author succeeds in his undertaking. One might also 
show that the classical English writers had many of the ideas which 
have since been developed by the writers on marginal utility. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that Thiinen had followed out these ideas 
much farther than the classical writers had thought necessary. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that certain recent writers have 
had at least two distinct advantages over Thiinen. In the first place 
they have themselves had a clearer conception of the importance of 
their ideas to the solution of the problems of economics and have 
therefore had stronger motives for pressing them upon the attention 
of the scientific world. In the second place, they have labored at a 
time when the scientific world was able to comprehend their ideas and 
appreciate their value, though one occasionally still hears a voice 
from antiquity insisting that the theory of marginal utility is incom- 
prehensible and past finding out. 

Unfortunately for the fame of Thiinen, his name is more closely 
associated with an attempt to find a mathematical expression for the 
natural rate of wages which no one now accepts, than with his real 
and permanent contributions to economics. But this can scarcely be 
charged against the world as an injustice to Thiinen, for he himself 
regarded it as his greatest achievement, and wished to have his form- 
ula, 1a, engraved upon his tombstone. But when one remembers 
the mistakes of other great scientists as to the relative importance of 
their discoveries, notably J. S. Mill’s comfortable conclusion that the 
theory of value was completed, one can overlook this error of Thiinen’s, 
and lock at his really valuable work as evidence of the fertility of his 
mind. 

Independently of Ricardo, Thiinen developed a doctrine of rent 
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embodying all the features which are now considered essential to that 
doctrine. Moreover, he carried the idea of marginal cost, which forms 
such a distinct part of the classical theory of rent, into the other 
shares in distribution. He conceived that wages and interest, as well 
as rent, were determined on the margin of cultivation where cost and 
product are equal. The diminishing productivity of successive incre- 
ments of labor and of capital, and the increasing cost of these incre- 
ments, were clearly set forth. The interaction of economic forces, 
for example the conception of cost and utility as operating against 
one another in the production of the equilibrium of supply and 
demand, in which Béhm-Bawerk’ finds such a stumbling-block, was 
understood by Thiinen. 

The monograph is well written and gives the reader a very clear 
idea of Thiinen’s methods of investigation, the conditions under 
which he labored, and the conclusions which he reached. It is 
thoroughly sympathetic, and this leads the author to see in the writings 
of Thiinen an importance which would scarcely appear to the average 
reader. T. N. CARVER. 


Workingmen’s Insurance. By WI1LLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY, 
United States Department of Labor. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Company, 1898. 12mo. pp. 386. 


SCIENTIFIC workingmen’s insurance, we are told, is scarcely ten 
years old. Now, as everybody knows, it is one of the most pressing 
and preoccupying phases of social legislation in Europe. Within a 
decade the vast and pregnant systems of compulsory insurance inaugu- 
rated by Germany and Austria have challenged the attention of the 
world and precipitated the discussion not only of insurance methods 
but of fundamental theories in regard to the proper sphere and function 
of the state. There has been a correspondingly extensive crop of 
government reports and of descriptive, critical and propagandist litera- 
ture. The impetus of the movement has reached the United States ; 
and a valuable contribution to the study of compulsory insurance has 
already been issued by the Department of Labor.’ 

- “The ultimate Standard of Value.” Annals of the American Academy, vol. Vv. 

154. 
/nsurance in Germany (Fourth Special Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor), by JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
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The present volume, however, aims to give a unified and compre- 
hensive study of the whole modern movement toward workingmen’s 
insurance. It indicates the true nature of insurance, and differentiates 
it from other forms of relief. It traces the influence of varied histor- 
ical conditions upon the gradual evolution of diverse systems in dif- 
ferent countries, and gives detailed accounts of typical experiments. 
It discusses the merits and defects of rival systems, and shows the rela- 
tion of insurance problems to economic changes and new forms of 
industrial organization. 

In general terms, the problem of insurance presents itself to work- 
ing people in the following way. A workman may be unable to work 
as a result of any of four contingencies : accident, sickness, old age or 
invalidity, and the inability to obtain employment. A complete sys- 
tem of provision of assistance must, therefore, necessarily embrace all 
four of these cases. How have these exigencies been met by volun- 
tary or compulsory systems of insurance in European countries and in 
the United States? And what are the relative merits of the varied 
schemes adopted and grouped ? 

As a matter of fact, the description and discussion of rival forms 
of insurance against the first three exigencies — accident, sickness, old 
age or invalidity — occupies practically the whole book. Only a brief 
appendix of less than a score of the nearly four hundred pages is 
devoted to the peculiar problem of insurance against unemployment,— 
with the conclusion that it is scarcely proper to speak of institutions 
created for this purpose as ‘vsurance organizations at all. Without in 
any way disparaging the out-of-work benefits provided by trade unions 
and mutual-aid societies, or the resuits of recent experiments by local 
authorities in Switzerland and elsewhere, it is contended that the 
erratic and unpredictable character of the causes of unemployment will 
not lend itself to the accurate calculations and statistical predictions 
of scientific insurance. ‘What has been created is really a more sys- 
tematized plan of granting relief to the unemployed.” 

Moreover, the part played in these discussions by insurance experi- 
ence in the United States, though vaiuable, appreciative and suggestive, 
is also relatively insignificant—on the ground that “the problem of 
workingmen’s insurance up to the present time has been essentially an 
Old World question.”” On the other hand, the vast and varied experi- 
ence of the Old World is, happily, carefully sifted and classified with a 
view to a comparative study of typical experiments rather than an 
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exhaustive and repetitious compilation of European experience. Three 
great movements are thus discovered, operating for the most part inde- 
pendently, but directed to the sameend. First and foremost, a general 
movement in every country, transforming the old mutual and charitable 
relief societies into scientific insurance organizations. The second move- 
ment “ consists in the profound change that has taken place in public 
sentiment regarding the obligation of employers to indemnify their 
employees for accidents received by them while in their service.” . 
“This movement, as far as Europe is concerned, may almost be said 
to be completed. That it will sooner or later triumph in America is 
one of the certainties of the future.” The third movement is the 
recent rapid development of compulsory insurance. Since Germany 
enacted her first compulsory insurance law in 1883, she has not only 
persistently elaborated and extended her system, but other nations 
have followed suit. Austria and Norway have adopted the policy of 
compulsion. The principle of compulsion finds increasing favor in 
Italy. The Swiss people have formally endorsed it. England closed 
a prolonged controversy over employers’ liability by the passage of 
the Workingmen’s Compensation Act of 1897, making obligatory the 
compensation of injured workingmen by their employers. In spite of 
most determined opposition, the same principle has been gaining 
ground in France since 1880; and since the appearance of Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s book the struggle which he describes has culminated in the 
passage of the French Workingmen’s Compensation Act, of April 
1898, making indemnification of injured employees obligatory upon 
employers in the principal industries.*. Austria, Great Britain, Nor- 
way and France have thus endorsed the example of Germany to the 
extent of making the compensation of injured workmen compulsory 
upon employers. 

Reduced to simplest terms, types of insurance are thus found to 
differ chiefly in the extent to which the state exercises control or super- 
vision. The familiar controversy over this important question of degree, 
is reproduced with more than ordinary fairness and impartiality. 
The reader is constantly reminded that the most striking experiments 
are still too young to afford material for statistical or theoretical con- 
clusiveness. In summarizing the criticisms of compulsory state insti- 
tutions, it is frankly avowed that fundamental, theoretical and practical 

‘©The French Workmen’s Compensation Act,” WILLIAM FRANKLIN WIL- 
LOUGHBY, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, July 1898. 
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objections are still unanswered. It is urged, moreover, that voluntary 
insurance in the past has been hopelessly hampered by defective forms 
of organization. ‘“ We are but entering upon the period of scientific 
insurance against sickness, accidents, and old age. It is thus too 
early to say that voluntary efforts cannot possibly solve the problem.” 

Next to accuracy and impartiality, the greatest excellence of the 
book is the sanity and good sense which characterizes the treatment 
of subjects too often complicated with propagandist bias, a priort 
prejudice or doctrinaire preferences. It too frequently happens that 
writers who discuss these concrete topics of social and legislative 
expediency first draw their conclusions from so-called general princi- 
ples—socialistic or individualistic, or something equally abstract — 
and then illustrate their conclusions with facts. There is nothing 
doctrinaire about the treatment here. Each country is shown to pre- 
sent a peculiar problem and a gradual evolution in the matter of 
public sentiment, methods of organizations, private initiative or gov- 
ernment control. Even the crowning act of organizing a system 
of compulsory state insurance is seen to be in some measure the nat- 
ural sequel to a prolonged policy, and to be in harmony with practices 
deeply impressed upon the character and expectations of the people 
concerned. Tiere is, therefore, no attempt to reach universally valid 
inductions. No international conclusions are drawn from isolated 
national premises. There is a gratifying respect for spontaneous 
methods and beginnings, for local traditions, for national character- 
istics. The geographical extent of the inductions does not too liberally 
transcend the geographical area of the phenomena. 

On the other hand, there is no shrinking from generalization, log- 
ical or geographical, where adequate premises exist. Certain elements 
of the problem are seen to transcend national limits—to be phases in 
the evolution of our industrial civilization. Great economic changes 
in the size and organization of industrial units have everywhere modi- 
fied the status of workingmen, changed the relations of employer and 
employed, rendered old legal and traditional obligations obsolete. 
Such changes call emphatically for a redistribution of responsibility 
and risk and obligation among employers, employees, and consumers. 
Herein is, perhaps, the main propagandist thesis of the book. Modern 
industrial conditions call for a new theory of employers’ and con- 
sumers’ liability of “ trade risk.’’ The vast majority of accidents must 
be treated as the result of methods, not men. Their compensation 
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must be a normal item in the cost of production —a first charge 
upon the employer’s budget, to be shifted upon the consumer as a part 
of the just price. 

In regard to the question of the provision of old-age pensions, or a 
national system of sick insurance for the benefit of the laboring classes, it 
can possibly be alleged, with considerable show of reason, that conditions in 
the United States are so different from what they are in Europe, that the 
action of the latter furnishes but an indifferent guide as to what should be 
done here. The same, however, cannot be claimed in the case of accidents 
to labor..... Step by step we have seen almost all the European nations 
abandon the position that employees have no claim for damages except when 
they can prove negligence on the part of their employers, in favor of the one 
where their compensation by the employers should be compulsory in all 
cases except where they are wilfully and seriously at fault..... It would 
be difficult to think of another field of social or legal reform in which the 


United States is so far behind other nations. 
EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


Democracy and Soctal Growth in America. Four Lectures. By BER- 
NARD Moses, Pu.D., Professor in the University of Califor- 
nia. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 12mo. pp. 129. 
Unper the title of Democracy and Social Growth in America, Pro- 
fessor Moses has brought together four critical and speculative essays, 
in which he has treated American democracy as the outgrowth of social 
and economic conditions peculiar to America; of conditions which 
were universal during the earlier formative periods of colonization and 
settlement, which have tended, in the normal development of society, 
to pass away, until they now obtain in those localities only which have 
retained their primitive simplicity —to quote the author’s own phrase- 
ology, in those localities only “where the wave of westward migration 
breaks on the shore of barbarism” and in “isolated rural parishes.” 
The author finds the fundamental tendency of social growth— 
fostered by that strongest of social instincts in America, the instinct of 
progress —to be progress from a state of society characterized by siin- 
plicity and equality in the distribution of material wealth among those 
constituting the society, to a society more and more complex, char- 
acterized by greater and greater inequality. 
This tendency, inherent in the development of society, although it 
is anormal and natural tendency, is nevertheless antagonistic to the 
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endurance of pure democracy, which, in the author’s opinion, has 
already encountered in America overmastering economic forces. 

These forces manifest themselves chiefly in the accumulation of 
wealth, the formation of corporations and trusts, and in the growth of 
great cities. The author would make it appear that democracy in 
America is a creation rather of circumstances than of human ingenuity, 
that it is not the ultimate order, but like other conventions, is subject 
to the law of social evolution. ‘ Under the forces of normal develop- 
ment,” he reiterates, “society grows away from the democratic ideal,” 
and ‘towards a condition akin to that ‘contemplated in the socialistic 
ideal.” 

A democratic form of government retained in a community where 
there is great inequality of wealth and attainments, indicates, in the 
author’s opinion, class rule, and as such inequality is bound in the 
natural course of development to increase, some other government than 
a pure democracy becomes inevitable. This change in the form of 
government is further necessitated by the growth of powerful corporate 
bodies within the community, which burden the government with new 
and undemocratic responsibilities—‘the power of the government 
must be magnified and asserted till all corporations and trusts shall 
yield obedience to both the letter and spirit of the law.’ Such an 
amplification of the government would require a delegation of power, 
and a maintenance of discipline altogether inconsistent with the naive 
ideals of democracy entertained by the founders of the republic. 

In the rush of our population from the country into the cities, the 
author sees the disproportionate growth of just those communities which 
are the must undemocratic within the commonwealth — communities 
which manifest the greatest inequalities of wealth and differentiation 
of classes. 

The author’s startling conclusion that democracy is a transitory 
form of government, becoming impossible under economic and social 
conditions in the United States, is, of course, contained in his premise 
that democracy is dependent upon simple equality. This conception 
of democracy is not consistent with that of our forefathers, who con- 
ceived democracy to be a form of government insuring to every indi- 
vidual within its domain, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The protection of the individual in the exercise of his 
capacities, here the avowed object of a democratic government, is con- 
sistent with the greatest inequality of property and attainments ; indeed 
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the declared object of such a government appears to be the fostering 
of inequality. In the pursuit of happiness not all succeed equally, and 
the inequality is no greater, although, perhaps, more obviously mani- 
fest, when that pursuit takes the form of wealth seeking. 

With regard to socialism, our author’s reasoning may appear more 
open to criticism, especially where he treats the socialization of indus- 
try as a socialistic tendency, realizing more or less completely the ideal 
of socialists. ‘This movement appears to him inevitable, since it takes 
place in response to those economic forces which have already necessi- 
tated the introduction of machinery, the differentiation of employments, 
and the formation of corporations and trusts. Accepting the author’s 
conception of socialism as a purely materialistic philosophy, it does 
not even then follow that these forces are essentially socialistic. This 
becomes obvious, when we consider any of the great industries where 
these forces have been most.active. In the United States it is quite 
conceivable that the railways within the country should come under 
the management of four or five great corporations, and still remain 
independent of the government, except in so far as the government 
might find it necessary to interfere for the protection of individual and 
other corporate rights. Most of the European governments and many 
state governments have built and managed railways, but except where 
other than economic considerations made it advantageous for the gov- 
ernment to hold the roads—as in the case of Germany, where the 
roads are held for military purposes—these governments, almost with- 
out exception, have found it to their advantage to turn the roads over 
to private management and ownership. And it should be further 
borne in mind that in the socialization of industry itself there is no 
promise that the corporations may not manage the government rather 
than the government the corporations ; in other words, these tendencies 
may be tendencies towards plutocracy. Under such a government 
industry might be perfectly “socialized,” though the form of govern- 
ment would not be socialistic, as the term is commonly understood. 

Many economists will take exception to the author’s assertion in 
the essay on “Conflict and Socialism,” that there is “at present no 
method but that of conflict by which the gross product may be prop- 
erly distributed among the agents co-operating in production,” inas- 
much as the acceptance of this premise seems to involve a denial of all 
economic laws governing the distribution of wealth, and carried to its 
ultimate conclusion, makes impossible the science of economics itself. 
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In the essay on “ Education and Democracy,” the author weaves a 
curious bit of philosophy around the popular notion that a “little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” ‘“ However much,” he writes, 
“modern society has to fear from malicious intention and crass igno- 
rance, it has a far more threatening source of danger in that widely 
diffused half-knowledge which marks this age of expanding democ- 
racy.” This is certainly reading a new meaning into an old proverb. 
The idea is a conventional one and uncritically accepted. Why a little 
knowledge is dangerous it is hard to see. The half-educated classes 
are notoriously conservative ; the dangerous elements in society are 
the ignorant who follow designing demagogues blindly. The half- 
educated man of today is better instructed, and wiser in many ways, 
than the scholar of the last century. If our secondary education 
breeds an “‘unblushing,” “bold,” “self-confident half-knowledge,” the 
trouble would seem to lie, not in the moiety of knowledge, but in the 
manner of imparting it. 

The final essay, on the ‘“ Democratic Spirit,” draws some analogies 
between the Roman Empire and the American Republic, and elaborates 
the idea that our “strongest social instinct — the instinct of progress” 
has “brought upon us the doom of onward change,” and made the 
preservation of the democracy of our forefathers impossible. Some 
forces tending toward the dissolution of a democratic community are 
here enumerated -— the spirit of war, the “chaos of individualism which 
manifests itself in the assertion of rights,” and in the want “of a sense 
of social duty.” Religion is mentioned as a necessary conservative 
force. 

The four essays are discursive and suggestive, and sometimes the 
reader experiences a little disappointment that the form of a popular 
lecture does not permit a more exhaustive treatment. 

JoHN CUMMINGs. 


New York State Library Bulletin: Legislation, No. 9 ; Legislation 
by States in 1897. Albany: University of the State of New 
York, 1898. 8vo. pp. 487-735. 

Tuis publication, which comes to hand regularly at the beginning 
of each year, impresses me as being, for the student of the social sci- 
ences, the most valuable report issued by any of our state govern- 
ments. The first number appeared in 1891 and contained a sum- 
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mary of state legislation for 1890. Since that date one number each 
year has been devoted to the output of such legislation during the 
previous year. 

No. 8 in the series of bulletins is an extra, and contains a tabula- 
tion and comparison of the income and expenditures of the states for 
the years 1890 and 1895. Though somewhat out of place in the series, 
it appears to be an accurate and valuable piece of work, not to be neg- 
lected by students of state finance. It is compiled by E. Dana Durand, 
author of the recently published work, Finances of New York City. 

The other numbers in the series are practically uniform in form 
and contents, a slight variation in the number and arrangement of 
divisions and headings being the only changes noticeable in passing 
from the earlier to the later numbers. Nos. 1-5 form the first volume 
of the series; Nos. 6-10 will presumably form the second volume. 
The bulletin is compiled by the Legislative Librarian of the New York 
State Library; Nos. 1-3, by W. B. Shaw; No. 4, by J. L. Harrison; 
Nos. 5-9, by E. Dana Durand; while No. 10 is to be compiled by G. 
F. Bowerman. 

The object of the bulletin, as stated in the preface, is to provide 
the legislators of New York and of other states with a convenient 
summary of the legislative work of the states during the previous year, 
and to promote thereby uniformity and a higher standard in the qual- 
ity of state legislation. An examination of Bulletin No. 9, with which 
this review is especially concerned, will, I think, show that the publi- 
cation is well adapted to the end in view. 

Legislation of purely local interest is disregarded. Only the new 
matter contained in amendments is made use of. The body of the 
work is made up of brief summaries of new legislative provisions 
enacted by the states during the year. These summaries are followed 
in every case by a concise but accurate reference to the session laws of 
the state or states which have made a new provision upon the point 
dealt with by the summary. These summaries are classified into 
twenty main divisions, eighty-eight subdivisions of the second order, 
and as many subdivisions of the third order as convenience requires. 
The divisions of the first and second order are prefixed as a table of 
contents. A seventeen-page analytical index at the end of the publi- 
lication enables one to find quite readily any point touched on in the 
summaries. Each summary is numbered and thus references from the 
index are as definite as could be desired. 
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My impression is that the summaries, in this number at least, are 
exceedingly well done. They are extensive enough to give a good 
idea, in most cases, of the tenor of the statute, thereby rendering con- 
sultation of the statute itself unnecessary. And yet they are so con- 
cise that the whole work forming an indexed digest to something like 
ten thousand pages of legislation is contained in 248 pages. When 
the summary is not sufficient, and it is necessary to refer to the text of 
the statute, no time need be lost in rummaging in the unfamiliar 
index of the session laws. This is especially advantageous in view of 
the fact that the indexes of the session laws of our states are in nothing 
so remarkable as in lack of uniformity. 

The divisions and subdivisions of the publication are, no doubt, 
based upon weighty considerations of convenience in the division of 
matter and utility to those who are expected to use the index. Such 
divisions must of course be determined by judgment based on expe- 
rience and no one could be better situated to acquire that experience 
than the Legislative Librarian of the New York State Library. But in 
the case of the analytical index, the conditions are somewhat different. 
The aim, it seems to me, should be to provide an index that will meet 
the wants not merely of a majority of the users of the index, but of 
practically all of them. Not the favorite phrases of the indexer but 
the ordinary terms of legislators and people in civil life should be 
kept in mind, In other words I believe that in the case of so valuable 
a publication and one in which so much depends upon the index, this 
index should be so full that it would be next to impossible for an intel- 
ligent person to miss a point which had been legislated upon by any 
state. Tested by this standard the index seems to me to be far above 
the average, but considerably less than perfect. A half-dozen pages 
more might be used to good advantage in bringing out points which 
must now be searched for under more general heads. Thus, having 
occasion to look for legislation as to the practice of railroads in issuing 
passes, I found no such heading as “‘ passes” nor was there any under 
“tickets.” It did not occur to me at the time to search through the 
general heading “passenger traffic.” In the same way there is no 
heading “monopolies,” although this word is almost as likely to be 
looked for as “trusts,” and is in fact the leading term employed in 
the legislation of New York on this subject. 

Indexers, I believe, are often restricted as to space. It is proba- 
ble that the compiler of this index has this to plead as an excuse for 
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such omissions. I cannot, however, refrain from finding a little fault 
at the way he has used the space at his disposal. With an entry under 
“animals” and another under “bounties,” might not the entries under 
names of animals have been dispensed with? And if we must have 
an entry under “lion,” could we not have spared a cross reference 
under “mountain-lion” ? The reference from “ female” to “woman” 
might possibly be spared also. Barring these small sins of omission 
and inclusion I have found but one mistake in the index. Under the 
heading “ Pools, trusts, etc.,”’ I find references to trusts such as are 
administered by trustees, and no reference at all to the trusts which 
our state legislators are in such hot pursuit of. 

I have taken space to mention these minor points mainly because 
I believe the bulletin deserves the best index possible, and because I 
realize that no one stands in greater need of suggestions than the 
indexer. 

This is, so far as I know, the only American publication devoted 
to comparative legislation. When American students begin to turn 
their attention to this field of study its value will be appreciated and a 
complete set of the bulletins will be highly prized. The next number 
completes a decade. A consolidated index to the ten numbers would 


be most acceptable. 
C. H. HAsTINGs. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaftim deut- 
schen Reich. Generalregister. 1871-1897, von ADOLPH VON 
WENCKSTERN. 

Tuis index, covering as it does the whole series of the /ahréuch since 
the editorship was assumed by Schmoller, does much to atone for the 
entire lack of subject indexes in the annual volumes, and is on its own 
account a most valuable publication. In addition to the subject index 
the publication also contains a rather elaborate bibliographical index. 
This bibliographical index, ia turn, contains two parts, one a full list of 
authors followed by abbreviated titles of their works, the other a top- 
ical arrangement of bibliographical matter. Add to this that the sub- 
ject index has some headings which receive special treatment and that 
the various kinds of articles reviewed, notices, etc., are distinguished 
by abbreviations, and it may be premised that the index, however com- 
plete and useful it may be to one who has mastered it, seems very likely 
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to discourage the occasional user and the one who goes to it for the 
first time. The five pages of explanatory matter with which the com- 
piler prefaces his work is not likely to help this class. The author’s 
aim, as expressed in the preface, in making the special groupings in 
the subject index, has been in part with a view to compelling students 
to look at these subjects in their entirety. It may compel German 
students, but I much doubt whether it will have this effect on American 
students, and I also doubt whether many of them will ever take the time 
to puzzle out the significance of all the explanatory matter which the 
compiler has given us. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that this index is sure to prove a 
useful tool to those who understand fully the value of the material 
contained in the Jahrbuch, and are in consequence quite willing to 
spend the time necessary to master this index which is the key to its 
treasures. 

In the index of authors will be found listed not only the writers of 
original articles in the Jahréuch but also the names of very many of 
the leading workers in the field of the social sciences with a citation 
to a review of their books and articles in the pages of the /ahréuch. 
Every book or article in a periodical which has received a substantial 
recognition in any way is here listed under its author. The array of 
titles under the names of leading German scholars in the field cov- 
ered by the Jahréuch thus becomes quite formidable. The eighty-four 
entries under Schmoller’s own name constitute probably the largest 
exhibit. : 

The subject index seems to be a painstaking and successful attempt 
to arrange under the heads chosen practically all the information con- 
tained in the series of volumes edited by Schmoller. The compiler, I 
suppose, cannot be blamed because his headings are sometimes a little 
queer to the eye of the American reader. I have not been able to 
make out whether the items under the headings are arranged accord- 
ing to some scheme of logical sequence known only to the author, or 
whether they lack arrangement entirely. 

Some points in the topical portion of the bibliographical index are 
worthy of note. The subject indexes to the first four volumes of the 
whole collection of the Jahréuch which appeared under the title Jahr- 
buch fiir Gesetegebung, Verwaltung und Rechtspflege are merely referred 
to on page 1 of the index and are not afterwards dealt with in any way. 
The inclusive numbers 1871-1897 on the title page would, therefore, be 
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much more correct if they read 1877-1897. However, each of these 
four earlier volumes has a full subject index. 

On pages 2-10 we have, arranged alphabetically, the titles of all 
the periodicals which have been analyzed or characterized in Schmol- 
ler’s periodical. As such analyses have been made a special feature 
in the Jahrbuch, | know of no place where information as to the 
character of a journal in the field covered by the Jahréuch, the file of 
which is not accessible, can be so easily obtained as by reference to 
this list. 

Another division contains a list of collected works or series with 
sublists of the separate monographs or parts of the series which have 
been noticed in the /Jahréuch. One who wishes to get an intelligent 
estimate of the character of such series now current in the field of the 
social sciences will do well to consult this list. 

A short but valuable list of bibliographical helps closes this section 
of the index. 

The compiler deserves the thanks and congratulations of all readers 
of the Jahréuch. The 212 pages of his work constitute a bona fide 
index, not merely a consolidated table of contents such as is some- 


times put out under the name of an index. 
C. 8. H. 


Transportation on the Great Lakes of North America. By GEORGE 
GERARD TuNELL. House Document, No. 277, LV Con- 
gress, Second Session. 1898. 8vo. pp. 107. 


Dr. TuNELL’s monograph has the distinction of being at once both 
a doctor’s dissertation and a government report. It can be said, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that this volume represents the first systematic 
attempt to deal with the problem of lake transportation and its various 
implications. The relationships in which the lake and the rail systems 
stand make an understanding of the essential phases of this problem 
of especial value. 

The important developments in lake transportation begin with the 
year 1886; since then the tonnage has doubled. Coincident with this 
increase in tonnage has come an increase in shipping facilities —where 
formerly the vessels engaged in the ore trade could make only sixteen 
round trips a season between Lake Superior and Lake Erie ports, they 
now make twenty-two. The prevailing characteristic of the lake traffic 
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is its simplicity ; the leading articles handled are grain and flour, iron 
ore, coal, and lumber. The development in the iron industry is 
especially significant. In 1880 the Lake Superior region furnished 
less than two million tons of ore; in 1895 the figure had risen to upwards 
of ten millions. Five-ninths of the total tonnage passing through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal in 1897 was composed of iron ore. At least 
two-thirds of the total crude iron consumed in the United States is 
indebted, on some portion of its journey, to lake transportation. This 
has been attended by improvement in the vessels used, construction of 
ore roads and creation of terminal improvements on a large scale. 
The loading facilities have been so improved that 3000 tons of ore 
have been loaded on a vessel in seventy minutes. The rate obtained 
during a portion of 1897 —o0.56 of a mill per ton mile — was one-sixth 
of a rate that would be considered excessively low by railroads. 

The flour and grain trade has been affected by movements of 
population. The balance of advantage between the lake and the rail 
has been dependent upon the opening up of the western country. 
When the chief grain country was to be found in Illinois and the 
adjacent states the railroads were able to fight a fairly equal fight with 
the waterways. In recent years the advantage has been on the side of 
lake transportation, owing to the fact that the base of supply is now 
found in the northwestern states. 

In the coal industry the improvements in handling have come 
within recent years. In 1897 5000 tons of anthracite coal were loaded 
on a vessel at Buffalo in four hours. The improvements in handling 
bituminous coal have not kept pace with those made in handling 
anthracite coal. Coal is the most important item in the west-bound 
traffic, and it is on this account that we find that the rate per ton mile 
between Buffalo and Duluth, a distance of 997 miles, has been as low 
as 0.15 mills. 

In concluding his survey of the leading industries affected by lake 
transportation, Dr. Tunell discusses the lumber trade. He finds this, 
however, of diminishing importance. The lumber areas are steadily 
becoming more circumscribed. At the same time the gradual elimina- 
tion of the middle-man and the closer contact between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer renders it more advantageous to ship the 
lumber by rail. 

Those interested in the subject of transportation, which is in some 
respects the most romantic within the domain of economics, will find in 
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this monograph a wealth of information, and when the unreliability of 
much of the government statistics on the question is borne in mind the 
difficulty and the value of the work is all the greater. The fact that 
the monograph is published as a government document has, no doubt, 
somewhat circumscribed its scope. And thus it is that we find it lack- 
ing on the comparative side. The study of American lake transporta- 
tion has to be supplemented by a consideration of Canadian lake 
transportation in order to understand the topic in all its bearings. To 
take one example, when the Parry Sound Railway completes its 
terminal facilities at Depot Harbor, Ontario, it is expected that it will 
handle between 30 and 4o per cent. of the total grain traffic of 
the lakes. It is to be hoped, in view of the exact statement and 
thorough research shown in Dr. Tunell’s monograph, that he will deal 


with this important complementary phase of the problem. 
S. J. McLEan. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 


Republican Responsibility for Present Currency Perils. By PERRY 
Betmont. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 12mo. 
pp. 90. 

Tuis little book is mainly a collection of articles which appeared 
late last year in the Brooklyn CGi#zen. Though the treatment of the 
subject is largely political, as might be inferred from the title, yet the 
student of economics will find in it much to interest him. 

Mr. Belmont has little to say about the silver issue. He is evi- 
dently not in accord with his party upon that question, and prefers to 
confine himself almost exclusively to the dangerous features of our 
legal-tender paper and our banking experience. And it must be con- 
fessed that his recital of the facts puts a heavy responsibility for the 
present unsatisfactory condition of our currency upon the republican 
party. After reviewing the history of the greenbacks, he concludes : 

Were ever principles thus announced and then abandoned, or pledges 
thus repudiated ? The promised temporary life of the greenbacks, their 
enacted automatic absorption into bonds, their pledged payment and retire- 
ment —all were disregarded! The law of 1878 declared the redeemed 
greenbacks should not be canceled. 

Mr. Belmont evidently agrees with Bancroft in believing that the 
constitution gives no power to Congress to make paper a legal tender ; 
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he criticises severely not only the legal tender legislation and the 
halting and vacillating attempts to get us out of the trouble into 
which it had plunged us, but the silver purchase laws as well, and 
especially the unwarranted suppression of state bank notes by a federal 
tax, manifestly not designed to afford revenue. 

In the main the book deals with facts, which are marshaled in 
such a way as to make a strong case against those who have heen 
responsible for our legislation. In his reasoning, however, he is not 
always entirely sound. For example, in his analysis of the question 
of note issue, Mr. Belmont permits a popular notion to lead him 
astray. It is not primarily “as a bulwark against the knavish, and 
to protect the incompetent,” that government gets the authority to 
regulate and supervise bank issues: it is because some such regula- 
tion and supervision are necessary in order that bank notes should 
reach their highest usefulness as tools of exchange. And the limit of 
proper government regulation is the point where further interference 
restricts rather than facilitates the usefulness of the currency. 

No attempt is made to set forth any plan for the reformation of 
the currency. The book distinctly represents the position of the 
“outs,” whose policy is to criticise the action of the “ins,” rather 


than suggest just what should be done. 
L. CaRROLL Root. 


Cases on American Constitutional Law. Edited by Cart Evans 
Boyp. Chicago: Callaghan and Company, 1898. 8vo. pp. 
xi+678. 


THE large place given to the study of the constitutional law of 
the United States in the colleges of this country, and the recognized 
advantage of introducing the student to original expositions of the 
doctrine of the constitution, have led teachers into some degree of 
embarrassment on account of the difficulty of obtaining access to the 
decisions of the supreme court. Even where all the reports of the 
court are on the shelves of the library, the inconvenience is only 
slightly lessened. Where, in a class of fifty persons, reference is made to 
a case, all members of the class have need to read it at about the same 
time, and it is evident that only a few of them will succeed; and con- 
sequently, not succeeding at the most appropriate time, other subjects 
will occupy their attention, and, except in rare instances, they will 
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never succeed. The only way out of the practical difficulty is to 
require each student to provide himself with a copy of the more 
important cases, and this is now made possible by the publication of 
the collection edited by Dr. Boyd. Less extensive than Professor 
Thayer’s collection, it embraces in a volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages the most important decisions on the leading constitutional ques- 
tions that have arisen in the course of our governmental history. 
These decisions are grouped under certain headings which constitute 
the divisions of the book. The several groups of decisions bear on 
the following subjects: the validity of legislation, taxation, money, 
commerce, the police power, general (implied) powers, executive 
powers, war, ex post facto laws and bills of attainder, impairment of 
contracts, civil and political rights, the federal government and the 
states, international relations, Indian affairs, jurisdiction of the federal 
courts, political questions, and the enforcement of executive power by 
judicial process. Through the use of these decisions it will be possi- 
ble to give to instruction in constitutional law, even in undergraduate 


courses, a more attractive or less sterile form. 
BERNARD MOSEs. 


A Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the British Plantations in 


America. By Wittiam Douciass. Edited by CHARLEs 
J. Buttock, Pu.D. (Economic Studies of the American 
Economic Association.) New York: The Macmillan 
Company,1897. 12mo. pp. III. 


Dr. WILLIAM DouGLass was a Scotch physician, born in 1691, who 
early came to Boston, and there pursued his profession, gaining a con- 
siderable reputation in medicine and incidentally publishing several 
works on economic subjects. Of these writings the present Discourse 
is one of the best, Dr. Bullock, indeed, ranking it “next to Pelatiah 
Webster’s Political Essays.” The reprint contains, besides the tract 
itself, an interesting biographical and critical sketch of Dr. Douglass by 
the editor. 

The Discourse Concerning the Currencies first made its appearance 
in London in 1739, and was but one of a multitude of controversial 
pamphlets on the monetary question. Long before it was printed, a 
systematic agitation for the debasement of the currency had been going 
on. Private individuals had issued their own notes as money, and 
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the various colonies had obtained means for meeting fiscal necessities by 
large issues of paper currency. The result had been a heterogeneous cir- 
culation of low and unstable value, and the usual deterioration of 
business morality consequent upon the use of a fluctuating standard. 
It is this condition of things which is discussed by Dr. Douglass. After 
a brief survey of the monetary situation in the various colonies and 
some historical review of antecedent circumstances, he proceeds to_ 
attack the general government-paper question and to discuss the 
current schemes of reform. His fundamental contention is that the 
citizens and not the state should provide the currency needed; and 
he clearly shows the necessity of a nation’s adopting the same stand- 
ard of value as that used by the countries with which it trades. 

Interesting as is Dr. Douglass’s tract (from a historical point of 
view), especially at the present time, there may be doubts as to the 
general expediency of such reprints. Dr. Douglass’s pamphlet con- 
tains nothing of any present moment, its arguments being now the 
tritest of dry-as-dust commonplace in current monetary controversy. 
It is only to the curious investigator and student of currency history 
and theory that it can have any special value. Something of more 
immediate importance might well have been substituted. But this 
amounts merely to a general criticism upon a prevailing literary 
fashion, and may well be waived in the present instance. 

H. PARKER WILLIs. 


La funzione della banca. Di A. DE Viti DE Marco. Rome: 
Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1898. 8vo. 


PP- 34- 


PROFESSOR DE VITI DE MARCO’s essay although appearing merely as 
a “ Nota”’ seems to have been intended as an exposition of the funda- 
mental ideas of banking theory. The services rendered by banks are 
divided for the purposes of discussion into two classes (1) those to 
private individuals and (2) those to thestate. There is some introductory 
historical treatment of the evolution of banking practice after which 
the author slips into a study of the functions performed by the modern 
bank. Leaving out of account certain operations not usually performed 
by the majority of banks existing under a free-banking system like our 
own, the treatment is fairly general and may be considered of universal 
application. It is thus a pleasing change from the diffuseness and 
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narrowness of scope too often found in the writing of the modern 
Italian epigoni of the historical school. Nothing new in the way of 
theory is however developed, although the methodologist might be 
interested in the author’s way of attacking the problems under discus- 


sion. H. P. W. 


France. By JouN EpwarpD New York and 
London: The Macmillan Company, 1898. 8vo. pp. xviii + 
346 and vi+ 504. 

Bop.ey’s France belongs in the same category with the political 
studies of Bryce and De Toqueville, but it differs radically from both. 
Warned, perhaps, by the example of De Toqueville, who made many 
prophecies that have failed of fulfillment, Bodley prophesies hardly at 
all. As compared with Bryce’s account of American institutions, Bod- 
ley’s work is lacking in completeness, for it does not cover the whole 
field of government. The most conspicuous omission is the judicial 
system, which recent events in France have made of so much interest. 
But in spite of its incompleteness, the work remains the most consid- 
erable study of France and its political institutions which we yet pos- 
sess. 

Mr. Bodley was formerly private secretary to Sir Charles Dilke, and 
is said to have had a considerable part in the preparation of Dilke’s 
famous volumes on Greater Britain. His study of France is based 
upon a residence of seven years in the country, during which time he 
lived the life of a French citizen and acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the thought and feeling of the people of France, as well as of 
their leaders. The result is an appreciation of the strength and weak- 
ness of the nation as a whole, which could never be gained by any 
amount of study of its government. 

Much of the second volume is occupied with the French parlia- 
mentary system. France has often experimented with representative 
institutions, but usually under disordered conditions. Under the 
third republic, however, in a time of peace and domestic tranquillity, 
the experiment has met with no better success than before. A part 
of the failure may be attributed to the lack of political aptitude in the 
French nation, but more of it must be attributed to the “ fatal incom- 
patibility” of parliamentary government and centralized administra- 
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tion. To the natural suggestion that the centralized system be abol- 
ished, Bodley replies that “if the Napoleonic fabric of centralization, 
which has survived all the vicissitudes of the century, were demolished, 
it would bring down with it every institution in France with havoc 
more ruinous than that of 1789, and to build another structure, another 
Napoleon would be needed.” In another sentence, Bodley admirably 
characterizes the government of France when he says that “side by 
side with the parliamentary republic, of which every president has 
abdicated save one, who was murdered, and under which a minister 
who retains his portfolio for a year is a curiosity, subsists a series of 
stable official hierarchies, administrative, ecclesiastical, military, and 
judicial, which incarnate the spirit of the nation.” 

In three chapters devoted to the three words of the Revolutionary 
motto, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” Bodley examines the atti- 
tude of modern France toward these principles. As to liberty, he 
finds that it is “a mere subject of the class room and the library.” 
“Equality” is represented by the Legion of Honor, by nobiliary titles, 
and by the growing power of wealth as a molder of class distinctions. 
Of the third principle, Metternich said: “ Fraternity, as it is practiced 
in France, has led me to the conclusion that if I had a brother I would 
call him my cousin.” This requires considerable qualification, although 
the Jews of France might be tempted to accept it unreservedly. 

France is pervaded with pessimism. Hitherto, when dissatisfied 
with the existing régime, she has solaced herself with the thought that 
one day it could be dispensed with. But now the republic, the object 
of her hopes, has proved a failure, and no one offers a remedy. There 
is nothing to take its place. Bodley, however, seems to regard the 
future with hope ; for the strength of the nation lies in its people, and 
no fact is more impressive in France than the superiority of the people 


to their government. 
CarL Evans Boyp. 


Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution of Riches. By 
Turcot, 1770. (Economic Classics). New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1898. 12mo. pp. xxii + 112. 


THE editor of Economic Classics has again placed economic read- 
ers under obligation, by presenting a painstaking and excellent edi- 
tion of Turgot’s Reflections. The editor’s task has been performed 
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with the same scrupulous regard for a veracious presentation of his 
author’s work as has attended previous issues of the series, and the 
result is a rendering of the great Frenchman’s economic doctrines 
such as leaves little to be desired either in reliability or in accessi- 
bility. Not the least commendable feature of this slender volume is 
the excerpts from the correspondence between Turgot and Hume, 
published in an appendix. Meager as they seem, these excerpts throw 
a light upon Turgot’s position and upon his relation to the Physio- 
cratic school which will help students toward an apprehension of the 


author’s true place in the development of economic doctrine. 
Vv. 


The Elective Franchise in the United States. By Duncan C. 
McMitian. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 1I2mo. 
pp. 202. 


Tuis book, aside from the preface and the appendix, is a reprint 
of the edition of 1878. The author has proposed a new plan for the 
election of officers, with a view to offering a remedy for the political 
evils of the present. His method is that of first presenting what he 
conceives to be the theoretical basis of parties and the nature of polit- 
ical issues. He then portrays the political evils that he would correct, 
and follows this with his plan as a remedy. 

The evils, as he sees them, grow largely out of independent party 
organization. He would supplant the present system of elections by a 
plan which “ would tend to destroy party prejudices and eliminate party 
lines.” There would be no nominations by conventions or caucuses as 
such. The people would cast their votes at a regular election for any- 
one they chose to, designating the candidates as belonging to the 
*‘ first canvass’ or the “ second canvass,’ and then, in case no candi- 
date received a majority of all votes cast, a second election would be 
held between the two candidates having the highest number of votes 
in each “canvass.” The plan, if adopted, would result, no doubt, in 
making the first election a primary, giving it the benefit of being con- 
ducted under regular election laws, and, also, would provide a system 
whereby those elected would always receive a majority of the votes cast. 

There are many interesting suggestions made, but it may well be 
doubted whether the adoption of a plan of elections in just this form 
would add to the security of popular institutions. In the first place, 
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the author’s premise that party organization should be discouraged 
may be doubted. In popular government it is necessary to have 
organs for the purpose of expressing the popular will on issues touch- 
ing the general welfare, and for impressing the will thus expressed on 
the policy of government. ‘To this end parties have served a useful 
purpose. In France and Belgium there are no clear-cut divisions in 
controlling parties. Their political organizations are so many petty 
factions. These nations have suffered greatly on this account, while 
the evils attending the political activities have been quite as great as 
in England, where party lines are most clearly drawn. In the second 
place, the question might be raised as to whether the plan, in the form 
proposed, would not be made an implement in the hands of a “ring ;” 
whether in this aspect it would accomplish the desired end. For 
example, it proposes to have presidential candidates nominated by the 
state legislatures by resolution, thus hoping to avoid the evils attend- 


ing political conventions. 
F, A. CLEVELAND. 


Township and Borough. By FREDERIC WILLIAM MaitTLanp. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1898. 8vo. pp. ix+ 220. 


To THE student of law or political science, a work needs no further 
commendation than the name of Professor Maitland carries with it. 
The work in hand is of value to the economist, as it helps to give 
authentic historic bearing to the economic institutions found in town- 
ship and borough. Here the economist finds his historic foundation. 
Under feudal régime the manor was the economic unit. The history 
of the township and the borough is the political and social product of 
the economic interests involved in the life of the manor and its associ- 
ated institutions. Professor Maitland has utilized the incident of the 
apportionment of the waste lands to bring out the customs of the 
manor, the relation of lord and tenant, and of township and borough. 
In this the economic necessities, such as local production, market, the 
development of the corporation and other forms of broadening indus- 
trial co-operation, are given emphasis. A proper understanding of 
economic principles, of the evolution from an economy of barter and 
exchange in kind to a “money economy,” of the advantages of differ- 
entiation of industry and broader co-operation, cannot be had without 


the broader view given by investigation of this kind. 
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Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. By Epwarp JENKs. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 1898. 8vo. pp. xiii-352. 


Tue field which Mr. Jenks attempts to cover is one which requires 
broad generalization and a certain amount of conjecture, to give a 
basis for classification of data and to fill in the gaps where established 
facts are wanting. In so far as he goes into the theory of the origin 
of the political institutions of western Europe he is of the Germanist 
school of thought. He gives little weight to claims of the Romanist. 
His method is largely that of the evolutionist, tracing the relations of 
political forms and survivals, linking the past with the present. His 
investigations lead him to the conclusion that the medizval law was a 
product of the social and economic relations of men living together in 
the family, the clan, the village community, or other social groups; 
the laws, such as the Leges Barbarorum, the Anglo-Saxon Dooms, etc, 
which are used by him as “sources” are regarded as rules of action, 
or of social control established in the community by men dealing with 
each other in these several relations ; those rules were discovered and 
announced by the judge instead of being formulated by the lawgiver. 
It is conceived that by the establishment of the feudal system the 
politically organized people became settled and that the law thereafter 
took on a territorial as well as a social aspect. To the customary or 
local law thus established was added the Law Merchant and certain 
strains of Canon Law as society became more settled in its habits 
and the economic and social relations broadened. As an evolu- 
tionary study of political institutions and of the social conditions out 
of which the law has risen, this work may be said to be well in line 
with the investigations which are being carried on by other scholars of 
today in other departments of investigation. It occupies a place 
which will contribute to the rounding out of investigations in political 


and social science. 


Des origines et de l'état social de la nation francaise. Par H. Sov- 
LIER. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1898. 8vo. pp. 520. 


THIs essay may be called a study in social economy ; it consists in 
an examination of the underlying elements in the social structure of 
the French state, both from the point of view of their origin and 
history, and from the point of view of present conditions. The essay 
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may with equal right be regarded as a contribution to the study of 
French public law. 

In the first part, which is divided into five chapters, and covers 
something more than one-half of the entire volume, Soulier attempts 
to give in concise form in their historical settings, the origins and 
development of the elements of the social constitution. 

He does this by examining in his first chapter the social constitu- 
tion of the three ethnical groups that contributed to form in time the 
French nation. These groups were the Romans, the Gauls, and “ those 
barbarians who settled in Gaul.” Of the three sections of this initial 
and fundamental chapter, the second section which treats of “ the social 
state of the Gauls,” is the most important, because it is here he lays down 
the broad premises from which he argues that the social constitution of 
France is essentially Gallic. ‘We are, therefore,” he says near the 
close of his essay (p. 411) “neither Romans, nor Franks. We are 
Gauls.” In his description of the social state of the Romans he fol- 
lows well-beaten paths, and Cesar and Tacitus furnish the background 
for his picture of the barbarians, but the Gauls themselves are described 
with a fullness of detail which the sources hardly warrant except as we 
may ingeniously read backward from a later to an earlier day. 

The second chapter describes the effects of invasion and the pro- 
cesses of amalgamation in the unifying of the elements brought to 
view in the isolated study of the three component groups. Much 
emphasis is given to the progress toward civilization which the Gauls 
had made, particularly in social organization, before their conquest by 
Rome. Under Roman influence Gaul became Gallo-Roman, but the 
Gallic character and the Gallic social constitution persisted. The 
causes which led to the decline and decay of agriculture in Italy oper- 
ated also in Gaul, and the invading barbarians when they came, were 
welcomed as suitable reénforcements of Gallo-Roman agriculture. The 
barbarians themselves, so impressed by the grandeur of the empire, so 
full of admiration for its laws, accepted Gallo-Roman institutions. 
Their own institutions, which they preserved for a time, fell into disuse 
by their new habits of settled agriculture. 

The third and fourth chapters discuss the development of feudalism 
and the fifth the rise of the pure monarchy. Thesense of the national 
unity appears with force only with the rise of the monarchy. The wars 
with England deepen and finally fix the national self-consciousness. 
The restoration of the monarchy after Napoleon, on the model of the 
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English constitution, failed because the aristocratic element is wanting 
in the Gallic social substructure (p. 265). The Roman element was 
dominant only for a time, and today under the republic a unity of 
conditions is established in the acceptance of the logical outcome of 
the original Gallic social state, which was democratic. 

A second part, made up of chapters six and seven, is devoted to a 
discussion of the systems of publicists who have treated of the origins 
and history of the French social constitution. Some suggestions are 
added for the rewriting of French history, particularly of that portion 
which lies betwen the fifth and the tenth century. This discussion is 
followed by a final chapter of considerable length, the Conclusion, in 
which questions of the day are considered. First of all there is a 
strong pleading for the continuance of the republican form of govern- 
ment as the most complete realization of the spirit of the social 
institutions of France. 

Soulier is not without apprehension of danger from radical tenden- 
cies. Socialism he regards as an aspiration (p. 425), and he urges upon 
his countrymen the importance of systematic labor and settled habits of 
industry. He speaks of agriculture with the zeal of a physiocrat. He 
would limit individual fortunes (p. 456) ; he recommends modifications 
in the French laws of succession; alterations in the methods of 
assessing taxes; greater caution in the bestowal of valuable franchises 
and stricter regulation of all monopolies. He criticises the composi- 
tion of the French senate, he calls it a creation purely arbitrary. He 
appreciates the importance of religion, which he believes may flourish 
without the support of a state church. Finally he describes contempo- 
rary foreign relations, and closes with general considerations on the 


state of Europe and of France. 
Isaac Loos. 
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Although we are not to have an authorized life of Thackeray, we are to have the next best thing, in 
the notes that his daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, has supplied to the biographical edition of her father’s 
work.—Chicago Tribune. 

The biographical introductions, which promise no little fersonalia fresh to most readers or not before 
collected, will together invest this edition with unique interest and give it a value which will easily place 
it at the head of editions of the great English novelist.—Zzterary World, Boston. 

No one living could possess so intimate a knowledge of Thackeray as his own daughter, Mrs. Ritchie. 
Out of the opulence of this knowledge she is enriching the introductions to each novel with biographicalana 
which show how the raw material of experience was transmuted by Thackeray into the pure ore of 
imaginative literature.—. Y. Herald. 

Lovers of Thackeray will be delighted with “ Vanity Fair,” and will immediately get rid of any other 
edition which they possess and buy this one, and set it up on their shelves to be a delight to their eyes so 
long as they read anything.— Washington Times. 

In this new edition of his works, which begins with “Vanity Fair,” the lover of Thackeray will find 
ample cause for delight. First, as to the look of the volume itself—how could it be better at so moderate 
acost? The type is clear, the paper good, the margins are sufficient, and the binding has a solid and 
comfortable appearance. . . . As for the portion contributed by Mrs. Ritchie—well, there is nothing we 
could spare.—Providence Journad. 

To say that it fulfils all the expectations of the lover of Thackeray is to indulge in only slight praise. 
In outward and visible seeming, in type, printing, and binding, the book leaves little to be desired. If 
“Vanity Fair” is a sample of what is to come in the future volumes, this edition will surely be something 
for which it was worth while to wait. It will Jend a fresh charm to the works of this brilliant genius, and 
will make his memory and his writings doubly precious and attractive.—-Brooklyn Eagle. . 


SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER: 


6. Contributions to Punch 8. The Newcomes 11. Philip, Etc. 
a iii i 9. Christmas Books, Etc. | 12, Denis Duval, Etc 
7, Esmond, Etc. 10. Virginians, 13. Miscellanies, Etc. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1.50 per Volume 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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Edited by ALBERT SHAW.. 


It is impossible to promise particular features that will appear in the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY during the coming year, for it is, as the Bookman says below, ‘‘a great monthly 


newspaper.”’ 


“The change portends no difference in the character and 
| scope of the magazine. It may add dignity and distinctive- 
ness, in which qualities, however, it has never been lackin 
since its start. ‘There is nothing like it now in the broad field 
of current periodicals, and it is sogood month in and month out 
that we do not see how it can ever have a successful rival.’’ 
—The Congregationalist. 


As such, it prints for its readers an illustrated account of the notable things 


which make the history of the month, of 
the political, the economic, and literary hap- 
penings which are of value to intelligent men 
and women. The Editor’s ‘‘ Progress of the 
World”’ tells succinctly an illustrated story 
of the month. The ‘‘ Leading Articles” give 
the best thought and information of the cur- 


rent magazines in five continents ; the contributed articles furnish the character sketches of 
the man of the month, and give timely discussions by authorities on any question of immediate 


serious import; the 


Book Reviews keep 


abreast of all the 
works published; 
Caricature’’ shows 
toons of the month 
grouped as to be 


“Tt is an excellent name, and we congratulate 7he A mer?- 
can Monthly, which is one of the most highly valued of our 
contemporaries, upon its selection. 
published in this country or in Europe, which combines so suc- 
cessfully as The American Month/y the alertness, timeliness, 4 
and energy of journalism with the sound judgment, carefull from all countries, so 
weighed opinion, exact knowledge, and well-chosen English 
of the purely literary periodical.”"—7he Outlook. 


really important 
“Current History in 
the successful car- 


We know of no review 


really historical. 


The result of this 


comprehensive effort 


to edit in one monthly volume the information needed by intelligent people of ‘‘live”’ 
instincts is best gauged in the opinions which the readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY 


have seen fit toexpress. These are thinking 
business men, clergymen, editors, lawyers, 
professors, engineers, the wide-awake women 
of America. The rank and file of these, as 
well as the men and women of great names 
who are subscribers, write that the AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY “‘is indispensable ;’’ ‘‘is 
simply invaluable ;"’ ‘‘is a generous library 
in itself;” is ‘‘a historical cyclopedia of the 
world in every important movement of our 
modern day, expressed with terse clearness 
and vigor;’’ ‘“‘the best means of aid for 


“Its relation to other magazines has ceased for long to be 
merely that of a y and compendium of their best con- 
tents, as the title Revzew of Reviews taken literally would 
suggest. It has an independent voice of its own, notably in 
the timely contributions to ‘nternational and world-wide topics 
commanding universal and immediate attention. The point of 
view is clearly and unmistakably American. Dr. Shaw’s great 
monthly is a courageous attempt to take down current history 
in shorthand, so that we have the quickest possible intelligent 
account, combining chronicle and comment, of what is happen- 
ing in the world. If the time is coming, as a magazine editor 
predicted the other day, when all our dailies and weeklies 
shall have run into monthlies, then the American Monthly 
will be the forerunner and the model of the great monthly | 


newspaper.” — The Bookman. 


busy man;”’ ‘‘the best periodical of the kind we have ever had;’’ ‘‘a triumph of editorial 
genius ;’’ ‘‘the world under a field-glass,’’ etc., etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—USE THIS BLANK. 


The American Monthly, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 
Enclosed find twenty-five cents for the current num- 
ber and the two preceding issues of the American | 
MonTHLY, made on condition that the offer be acceptedon | 
this coupon, 


Name 


Address 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE ... 


With the contributions now in hand and those in preparation, we can promise that the 
coming numbers of MCCLURE’s MAGAZINE will be of no ordinary interest. In both text and 
pictures they will be up to the very highest standard, and they will show attractiveness, originality, 4 
and real significance. 


THE GREATER EVENTS OF THE WAR 


g 2 g, 


ws It has been our design, in dealing with the war, neither to compete with the news- 
3% papers in gathering and publishing the current news of the war, nor to anticipate the labors of 
2 the historian by presenting a history of it. Our design is, however, as already shown inthe yy } 
es Magazine, to publish carefully written articles by actual participants in the most notable and 
important events. We have some very remarkable matter of this kind in preparation for early D6 
numbers, to be illustrated in the most authentic way from life. NY 
THE LATER LIFE OP LINCOLN LO 
Miss Tarbell’s papers on the later life of Lincoln will begin in the November number. @y 
They tell the story of Lincoln’s life from the time of his first nomination to the Presidency to his 
83 death. It is a short period, but it was tremendously eventful, and Miss Tarbell has collected a 


great deal of new material about it. 


@ Reminiscences of Lincoln by Personal Friends, > 
€ Unpublished letters, and unpublished documents have been placed at her disposal. Then she Do 
Y, has derived from talks and correspondence with men prominent in the events of the time, recol- SY 
a lections of Lincoln that give new glimpses of his character. The papers will exhibit Lincoln at 43; 
9e@ his home in Springfield between the time of his nomination and his inauguration, and in his daily 


life in the White House, giving a complete picture of the man throughout the last five years of 


his life, and also an account of such of the movements of the War as centered in him. Sy, 
STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
Short stories and poems by Mr. Kipling will continue to appear from time to time in the Dx 
Magazine. Mr. Kipling has lately returned to England from a sojourn in South Africa, during Ne, 
which he has had some rare experiences, and which, it is safe to assume, will give a new and ©; | 
6 peculiar interest to his coming work. x 
DC TRUE INDIAN STORIES, by Hamlin Garland D5¢ 
52 Mr. Garland has spent many months among the Indians, gathering their reminiscences 
3 and traditions. In coming numbers of the Magazine will appear Sting Bull’s Defiance—a fine £e5 
2°@ story of Sitting Bull’s refusal to treat with a commissioner from the Government, and his insen- 
< sibility to fine words and rich gifts; and Rising Wolf, Ghost Dancer—Rising Wolf’s auto- NY, 
Q biography, giving strange instances of his power of magic and his own story of how he acquired @y 
Re the power. 
STORIES OF THE TELEGRAPH 
8) Captain Jasper E. Brady, now of the army, but for a number of yearsa telegraph operator in a, 
the chief commercial offices and on several important railroads, has written for MCCLURE’s some D5¢ 
{YZ very interesting true stories of the telegraph. They exhibit the romantic side of the telegraph Ne 
°  operator’s life in the same true, absorbing way that the stories of Cy Warman, Herbert E. SS 
2°€ Hamblen, and John A. Hill exhibit the romantic side of the life of the railroad man. @s 
C. D. GIBSON IN EGYPT D5¢ 
£35 Mr. Gibson spent all of last winter in Egypt, and while there he drew a series of pictures WY, 
that will be published in coming numbers of MCCLuRE’s. He writes that he has had great K3s 
&E pleasure in this work, and his own opinion is that he has never done anything better. aS 
LIFE PORTRAITS OF GREAT AMERICANS 
This series has been deservedly popular with our subscribers and has been widely 9Y 
@ recognized as a positive and very valuable contribution to American history. It will be con- Oy 
- SS tinued, under the intelligent editorship of Mr. Charles Henry Hart, in coming numbers. ce 
STHE BEST SHORT STORIES PUBLISHED 
This is what everybody has said, from the beginning, of the short stories published in St 
3 McC.ure’s. The fact that of the four volumes of “ ‘Tales from McClure’s,” published only a Kas 
286 few weeks ago, over 30,000 have already been issued, is solid testimony in the same direction. XG 
y There will be no decline ir our short stories. We have stories inhand and promised from SY, 
a RUDYARD KIPLING, ROBERT BARR, H. G. WELLs, 
a ANTHONY Hope, W. A. WHITE, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, COS 
Bret HARTE, IAN MACLAREN, ELLA HIGGINSON, 
S85 OcTAVE THANET, STEPHEN CRANE, MORGAN ROBERTSON, ROD 
CLINTON Ross, CUTCLIFFE HyNg, JoEL CHANDLER HArRIS. 
926 and many other of the best story writers. D5¢ 
ase $7.00 a year. Ten Cents a copy. 3¢ 
DS THE S, S. McCLURE CO., 141-155 East 25th St., NEW YORK CITY, 
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What is 
Dixson’s 
Subject 
Index 


to 


Fiction? 


“It is far and away the best and most 
practical, up-to-date index to historical 
novels yet published, and is indispensable 
to public libraries and purchasing com- 
mittees.”"—Edward W. Hall, Librarian of 
Colby University. 

“An excellent thing well done.” — Zhe 
Outlook. 

“It is a time-saver that will be appre- 
ciated by writers, authors, and readers.”— 
New York Observer. 

“It is an excellent piece of work. 
There is no reason why it should not be- 
come as much of a standard as Poole’s 
Index.” — Zhe Chicago Tribune. 


“The lists are surprisingly full and 
accurate. In the bibliographical field few 
more useful books have appeared this 
year.” —Philadelphia Book News. 

“Should find a place on every book- 
man’s desk.” — Zhe Bookman. 


“Every student and every writer will 
feel indebted to the Associate Librarian of 
the Chicago University.”"— Zhe Mew York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“This INDEX will prove a most valuable 
and delightful guide. It is easy to see 
also of what special help the work will be 
in the hands of every pastor, college in- 
structor, librarian, or bookseller.” — Pacific 
Baptist. 


“ Your INDEx has already been of great 
service to readers of this library and is 
destined to be used a great deal more.”— 
R. C. Davis, Librarian of University of 
Michigan. 

“Tam more and more delighted with 
your INDEX as I use it in connection with 
my classes.”—C. ZL. Williams, Professor of 
English Literature, Denison University. 


“T congratulate you on the service you 
have rendered readers in this publication.” 
—Charles C. Soule, Boston Book Co. 


“SuBJECT INDEX TO FICTION promises 
to win a respected place on the shelves to 
which such books of reference are as- 
signed.”— Zhe New York Tribune. 


“Your INDEX improves on acquaint- 
ance. I never knew what the world of 
fiction really was before I studied this 
methodical manual.”—Dr. Charles J. Bald: 
win, Pastor Granville (O.) Baptist Church. 


“T am experiencing great pleasure and 
profit from the use of your Inpex. | 
have recommended it most heartily to our 
students.”"—Dr. J. D. S. Riggs, President 
of Ottawa University. 


PRICE, ENGLISH BUCKRAM, $2,00 AND POSTAGE 


ADDRESS 


ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON, a.M., 
Associate Librarian of the University of Chicago, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i} 


ECONOMIC STUDIES or 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


No. 1 


Cohn’s Science of Finance 


Authorized English edition of PROFEssoR Gustav Coun’s 
System der Finanzwissenschaft. Translated by Dr. T. B. 
VEBLEN. Revised and approved by the Author. 


Octavo, 800 pages. Cloth. Price $3.50. 


No. 


History of the Union Pacific Railway 


By Henry KirKE WHITE. 
With Elaborate Statistical Tables and Charts. 


Octavo, 132 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


No. 3 


The Indian Silver Currency 


By Kart ELtstaetTrer. Translated from the German by 
PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 


Octavo, 116 pages. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


No. 4 
State Aid to Railways in Missourt 


By Joun Witson MILLION. 
Octavo, 264 pages. Cloth. Price $1.75. 


The University of Chicago 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 
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Eyes of type-writing 
experts everywhere are 
watching the beautiful 
work of the improved 


——~. Smith 
Premier Typewriter. 


All eyes are pleased 
withits even, clear-cut 
imprint. Art Catalogue 
on request to 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Mand Book ot 
Graduate 
Courses 


Edited and published by the National 
Federation of Graduate Clubs... 
Contains: 

1) A Classified and Comparative Statement of the 
Graduate Courses offered by all the Graduate Schools 
and Colleges in the United States. 

2) A Brief Description of the Different Universities, 

3) A List of Instructors, with theirdegrees and positions 
held, arranged by institutions, and sub-classified by 
departments, 

4) A List of Doctor’s Theses in preparation. 

5) A List of Candidates for Higher Degrees for the 
Previous Year, and the titles of their theses, also the 
positions secured. 

6) The Proceedings of the last Convention of the ieder- 
ation, with Address of Prof. James H. Tufts, of the 
University of Chicago, 


This book should be in the hands of every student and 
educator. 
220 closely printed pages. Price Fifty Cents. 
GEORGE WYLLYS BENEDICT 
(Harvard) Editor-in-Chief 
FREDERICK A, CLEVELAND 
(Univ. of Chicago) Business Manager 
Appress : Box 183, Facutty ExcHANGE, 
Tue University oF Cuicaco, Cxicaco, IL. 


The Greatest Historical Work of the Century. 
History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. | 


y In Five Imperial Volumes. | 
| 
| 
| 


oe By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 


This work is in itself a complete Historical Li- 
brary. The fruit of the ripest scholarship has been | 
gathered upon thousands of topics, from thousands of 
volumes. 

A complete system is given to History, present- 
ing its topics in their uence and inter-relations, 
most convenient for reading, for study, or for reference. 

The time ordinarily spent in seeking accurate histor- 
ical information is, by this work, saved by the many 
years of laborious research and discriminating thought 
=a in its preparation. It makes one acquainted 
not only with History but with Historians. | 

Nothing like it has ever heen attempted, and, 
in the opinions of the most distinguished literary men 
of all professions, it is the greatest Historical 
Work of the Century. 

These gininee, with full information, sent on appli- 
cation. Sold only by subscription, and sent, 
free, to responsible subscribers on easy payments. 


Experienced Solicitors Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 
The C. A. NICHOLS CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ills. | 


The History for Ready Reference is an important work, repre- 
senting both History and Literature. It furnishes a consensus 


of opinion of the best historians upon great historical questions 
and the reduction toa system of the great body of History as 
presented in thousands of volumes. use of these volumes 
must prove an inspiration, whether in the family, in the study, in 
the office, or in the school. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, President, 
Chicago University. | 


UPON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopzedia 


Published by J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, 
has been thoroughly revised and brought 


UP-TO-DATE. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AND CAN BE PURCHASED UPON 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Illustrated circular and terms of sale 
sent upon application. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Agencies in New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg 
Detroit, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 
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Whiting’s 
Standard 


Commercial and Fine 


Pure Fibre 
Delicate Surface 
Perfect Writing Quality 


For sale by all dealers 
Whiting 
Paper Company 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mills : HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Absolutely Reliable 
Always. 


THE 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


NEW MODELS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


144 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


The Pennoyer 


KENOSHA 


On Lake Michigan WISCONSIN 


50 miles from Chicago 


The Resting Pees 


Combines in most perfect form the QUIET 
and Isolation of Country Life with the Lux- 
uries of High-class Hotels, and the Safety 
of the best Medical Skill and Nursing vt vt 


Elegantly illustrated descriptive pamphlet 
on application to 


THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM CO. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proot 
Building in the world used as a Health Institution. All forms 
of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure; electricity admin- 
istered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of 
large experience ; accommodations and service of highest class. 
Superior cuisine directed by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illustrated literature 
and terms if seeking health or rest. Address 


1. Arthrr Jackson, M.D., Secretary, Box 2003. 
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THE AMERICAN BANK REPORTER arrogney ust 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED (QUARTERLY) 
All New Banks are Reported to Date of issue. All Suspended and Liquidated Banks will be 


All Changes in Officers Made to Date. Removed. 
NO BANKER OR LAWYER CAN DO BUSINESS INTELLIGENTLY WITHOUT THIS VOLUME 
Gives the location, titles and names of all Banks, A List of Reliable Attorneys, representing ever 


Bankers and Financial Institutions in the country, city, town and county, state and section of the country. 
with their officers, capital, surplus, undivided profits, An Alphabetical List of all Officers of Banks. 
loans, discounts, correspondents, etc. List of Foreign Banks and Bankers. 

Specially Engraved Maps of all States and Synopsis of the Banking and Commercial Laws 
Territories. of all the states. 

Towns and villages without banks and the near- List of Bank Directors in the principal cities 
est banking point. and other valuable matter. 


EVERY BANKER, BANK NOTARY, CASHIER, BOOKKEEPER, BROKER, MERCHANT AND BUSINESS 
MAN SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO THIS WORK 


Single Copy, Cloth (postpaid) - $2.50 
Single Copy, Paper - - - $2.00 
Yearly Subscription (which includes two detetenna copies and two paper) $6.00 
Yearly Subscription, Paper - - - - - - $4.00 


Address 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: 


29 Murray Street, NEW YORK 


Published | 


The American Banker 


CONTAINS EACH WEEK: 


EDITORIAL: The treatment of banking BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS: “THE 
matters especially, is insisted on. The AMERICAN BANKER” is the only journal 
movements of business and the money which gives reports of the proceedings of 
markets are carefully analyzed. the banking associations in full. It has 

BANKING NEWS: We give a list of all been the first to advocate and support this 
new banks each week, a list of failed and movement among bankers and has been 
closed banks and changes in title and instrumental in the organization of several 
management. Considerable space is also associations. It will not be long before 
devoted to the special mention of changes. every state in the Union has its organiza- 

NATIONAL BANKS: ‘1he Comptroller of tion of bankers, and wide-awake bankers 
the Currency supplies us weekly with com- will want an authentic report of the delib- 
plete reports relative to the organization of erations of these associations. 

National banks, applications for authority to INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES: 
organize such institutions, together with all Under this head are described the latest 
the changes in officers and reserve agents. issues of municipal, county and railroad 

STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS: All bonds, stock offering of banks, commercial 


new and closed organizations, changes and associations, etc. 


incorporations are reported each week. 

LEGAL DECISIONS: The latest decisions 
of the courts in bank cases are carefully 
digested and arranged by experienced law- 
yers each week. 

GENERAL NEWS ITEMS: Matters of 
especial interest occurring in the business 
world are arranged in brief paragraphs, 
giving a comprehensive review of the week. 


CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS: The 
clearing house returns of the cities of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, are 
given in detail. The total weekly clear- 
ings of every clearing house in the country 
is also recorded. 

OBITUARY RECORD: A record of all 
deaths of bank officers is given under 
this head each week. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 per Year 


Stumpf & Steurer, Publishers 


29 MURRAY STREET 
(P. O. Box 411) 


NEW YORK 
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VERLAG VON DUNCKER & HUMBLOT IN LEIPZIG. 
Jahrbuch fur 


Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung 2 Volkswirtschaft 
im Deutschen Reiche 


HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 


Professor Dr. GUSTAV SCHMOLLER in Berlin. 


XXI. Jahrgang, 4. Heft, 2.— Generalregister zu den 
ersten fiinfundzwanzig Jahrgangen (1871 bis 1897 incl.) ; von 
A, v, WENCKSTERN. Preis M. 5.20 


XXII. Jahrgang, 1. Heft.—A. Mertzen: Wanderungen, 
Anbau und Aqpassetn der Vélker Europas nérdlich der Alpen ; 
I. Abteilung: Siedelung und Agrarwesen der Westgermanen 
und Ostgermanen, der Kelten, Rémer, Finnen und Slawen; 
besprochen von Dr. phil. Fr. GRossMANN, Regierungsassessor. 
Die wirtschaftliche Lage Russlands; von Dr, C. BALtop, 
Alexander Herzens socialpolitische Ideen ; von GREGOR JOLLOs. 
Die sociale Entwicklung der fiihrenden Vélker Europas in der 

und Zeit; IV.; ein Versuch von Kurt 
Breysic. Die Seeinteressen Deutschlands; von ERNST v. 
Hate. Die Karl Marx eigentiimliche materialistische Ge- 
schichtsauffassung und Deutschland am Ende des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts; von ADoLPH v, WENCKSTERN. 


Preis M. 7.60 


XXII. Jahrgang, 2. Heft. — Die wirtschaftliche Lage 
Russlands; II.; von C. Battop. Die internationale Orga- 
nisation der Buchdrucker; von W. KuLEMANN. Die land- 
wirtschaftliche Verwaltung in Bayern (1890-1897); von F. 
EnGLert. Die Entwickelung des englischen Armenwesens 


seit dem Jahre 1885; von P, F. Ascurotr. Die Reform der 
direkten Steuern in Oesterreich; von F. v. Myrpacu. Die 
Selbsterhaltung der socialen Gruppe; von G. SimmEL. Die 
englische Fabrikgesetzgebung ; von H. Simon. Die deutschen 
Innungen; eine statistische Studie; von P. Voicr. Zur Vor- 
geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterschutzg gebung ; von F, 
Hrize. Erwiderung; von A. WEBER. 


Das niichste Heft dieses Jahrbuchs, am 1. Juli 1898 
erscheinend, wird enthalten: 


Staatenbund und Bundesstaat. Von Karl Freiherrn von 
Stengel.—Die Refonmn der direkten Steuern in Asterreich, 


(Zweiter Artikel: leink etc.) Von Franz 
Freiherrn von Myrbach. —Uber Privatversich Von 
E. v. W.—Die di hen N banken und des Bankgesetz. 


Von Karl Helfferich.—Das Mahlrecht der Preussischen Handels 
kammern nach der Novelle vom 19. August 1897. Von Dr 
Reitz (Syndikus der Handelskammer zu Nordhausen).— 
Deutschland als Agrar- und Industriestaat. Von Karl Ballod. 

Und voraussichtlich: Von der Spindel zum Spinnrade 
Von Rudolph Martin.—Die direkten Steuern und die Ver- 
mdgensentwicklung in Augsburg von der Mitte des 16. bis zum 
18. Jahrhundert, Von J. Hartung. 


LA REVUE SOCIALISTE 


Fondée en 1885 par BeNorr MALon; dirigée par GEORGES 
RENARD 


78, PASSAGE CHOISEUL, PARIS 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 15 Janvier 1898 (no. 157) 


Le Régime socialiste (Organisation éco- 


nomique) - - Gerorces RENARD 
L’ Erreur judiciaire - - Jean AJALBERT 
Les Routes (poésie) Norv HairpDEs 
Notes sur Pablo Iglésias  - Jean MELIA 
La Science au Dix- Neuvieme Siecle - Rioux DE MAILLou 
Analyse du Troisieme Livre du ‘* Capital a 

de Marx - N. SLErzorr 
Propriété individuelle et Propriété sididies AGATHON DE PoTTER 
La Plate-forme électorale - MILLFRAND 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 15 Février 1898 (no. 581) 


A nos Abonnés et Lecteurs - - Gerorces RENARD 
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HE Railway Question is 
most profitably studied in 
the light of practical factsx+x. 
When you are sure of your facts 
you are safe in going ahead. 
For facts about railways there 
is nothing so valuable as The 
Railway Age, a weekly journal 
of railway transportation. It 
is the standard authority. It is 
thoroughly and ably edited, and 
is absolutely essential to anyone 
who desires to be well informed 
about railways and railway 
affairs. It is published in Chi- 
cago every Friday and costs $4 
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